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Parlophone 12-inch Dark Blue Label Series, 4/6 each 





ORCHESTRAL 
PARIS PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Conduc:ed by Paul Minssart. 
Hanse! and Gretel 
Overture—Two Parts 


(Humperdinck) 
E 11142 
Previously Issued. 
Conducted by G. Cloez 
Phaeton. Symphonic Poem (Saint-Saens) 


Parts 1 and 2 R 930 
Parts 3 and 4 R 953 
a 10 inch double sided Records 3/- each 





MILAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
(Members of La Scala Orchestra) 


Force of Destiny 
Overture—Two Parts 

The Sicilian Vespers 
Overture. Two Parts 


(Verdi) 
E 11143 
(Verdi) 
E 11134 


ROYAL NETHERLANDS MILITARY BAND 


Conaticted by Capt. C. L. Boer. 
Officer of the Day. March 
Espana. Waltz 


(R. B. Hall) 
(Waldteufel) E 11141 


DAJOS BELA ORCHESTRA 
The Bird Catcher 
Potpourri. Two Parts 


(Carl Zeller) 
E 11135 


INSTRUMENTAL 
TOSSY SPIWAKOWSKY (Violin Solos) 


With Piancforte Accompaniment 
Scherzo-Tarancelle 
Sarabande (Mouret) 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL (Piano Solos) 
(a) Une Tabatiere a Musique 
(Musical Snuff Box) 
(b) Prelude 
Reflets Dans L’eau (Debussy) 


VOCAL 


GITTA ALPAR (Soprano) 
With Belin Symphony Orchestra 
Tales of Hoffmann 
** Doll’s Aria ”’ 
Villanelle Sung in French 


GERHARD HUSCH (Baritone) 


With Berlin State Opera Orchestra. 
Sung in German 


Creation’s Hymn “ The Heavens are Telling ” 
(Beethoven) 
R 972 





(Wieniawsk') 
E 11144 


(Anatole Liadow) 


E 11145 


(Offenbach) 
E 11146 


Sung in German 


The Two Grenadiers (Schumann) 
10 inch double sided Record 3/- 
OLGA HALEY (Mezzo Soprano) 


At Night (Landon Ronald-G. Paget) 
So We'll go no more a Roving (M. V. White) ‘ 
E 1114 





Gerha-d 
Hisch. 


PARLOPHONE 10-inch DARK BLUE LABEL 3/- SERIES 





More Original Tsigane Records 


By the Leading Budapest Gypsy Orchestra. 








MAGYARI IMRE ES CIGANYZENEKARA 
(Magyari Imre’s Hungarian Gypsy Orchestra) 


The Blue Danube, Waltz (j. Strauss) 
The Last Crops, Waltz (Kratz!) R 970 


Previously Issued Records. 





Bihari-Csermak Diszpalotasa 
(Hungarian Dance) 


Repulj. tecskem (Fly my little Swallow) R 946 


Second Hungarian Rhapsody (Liszt) 
Two Parts R 947 





ORCHESTRA MASCOTTE 
Vienna City of my Dreams, Waltz 
Under the Bridges of Paris, Waltz R 969 
Ball Room Whispers, Waltz 
Songe D’Amozur apres le Bal, Waltz R 958 


“ Continental Big Hits ” 


DAJOS BELA DANCE ORCHESTRA 
Le Chemin du Paradis, Fox-Trot 
“* On the Road to Paradise” 


1 Sing you a Love Song, Tango 
‘ Darling of the Gods ” R 971 


Darling, Fox-Trot 

Good Friends, Six-Eight R 912 

Wieder wird es Fruhling (It’s Spring again), F-T 

Du bist meibe Greta Garbo (You're my Greta 
Garbo), Fox-Trot “‘ Fin Tangofiir dich” R 966 
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HAVE received during the last twenty years not | and all their pleadings will not induce me tv buy. I shall 
far short of 20,000 letters from kind readers of save until I can buy the best made. 1 often sigh 


my various scribblings, but I have received few 
which have given me as much gratification as this 
letter from ‘‘A Working Lad,” and believing it will 
give equal pleasure to many readers of THE GRAMO- 
PHONE [ print it in full. 


‘‘A timely note of congratulations on the eve of century of 
publication of something which seemed eight years ago a mad 
act, but as they say there’s method in madness. There’s been 
method in the madness in so far that it has stood the test of 
eight years by interesting reading the results of criticisms, 
and other matter which appears from time to time not only 
to the reader but to the various gramophone and recording 
companies and as a medium between customers and manufac- 
turers, a publication for Gramophonists, the best that can be 
bought, and I myself have bought several publications of 
gramophones and records matter, but it’s the dearest and 
cheapest. And yet there is plenty of scope yet for you to 
improve and in keeping to the forefront, at least I think so. 
For one thing I will speak of my own experience which will put 
a feather in your cap. I had a good machine (instrument I 
prefer to call my gramophone) but I realized the vast difference 
of electrical recordings, so I decided to have a new one 
and consulted you, as there were so many good ones in the 
market at various prices. Yet I did not want to pay, as they 
say, through the nose, and it was impossible for me to hear 
all makes side by side, so on your advice I purchased the 
machine recommended, to which all my friends acclaim is the 
hest they have heard and several of my records are bought 
on the strength of the critic’s report. I feel proud of my 
records and gramophone I can tell you, and as interested to-day 
and as enthusiastic as when I got my first gram. twelve years 
ago. But now things are different and money is scarce to 
working classes who buy most records, and I am one so affected, 
a good gram. and a number of good records, but from where 
and when new records are coming to preserve my old ones [ 
would hke to know. I could do with being a relative of some- 
body who likes good music so that when they are tired of them 
they can give them over to me. I would take care of them and 
cherish them, as I do of a little incident that once happened 
to me on the occasion of J. McCormack’s visit to Manchester. 
Not being able to book, I stood my chance in the queue without 
any hopes of getting in, when a man, a stranger, came along 
and asked if there was anyone alone, to which I answered I 
was, and he took me in a 5s. booked season ticket of his 
friend’s who could not come. I can tell you this, I don’t think 
he could have found anybody who enjoyed it more than I did 
that night. It will always remain in my mind as a memorial 
night to J. McCormack. 

There has been a lot in the papers as regards the cheaper 
class of records. Personally, I have one or two of the cheaper 
makes, but I hope that before long the principal makers will 
reduce their prices along with the times, as I do not like them 


at close of the year when the scythe is struck in the 
catalogues of the companies and I see this that and the other 
record is going out and wonder whether this artist will do 
it again or whether it will be done again or as good as the 
scrapped ones. They ought to allow dealers a jumble sale, of 
course reduce according so that the dealer is in no way 
out of pocket. I think myself it’s high time they were reduced 
and considerably, and trust to selling more bringing in more 
profit for them. 

Also I would like to know how best to make money out of my 
gramophone if there be such a way. As regards concerts it’s 
all right if it’s free, but put a charge and you get no one, as 
everybody seems to have one, if not as good. To give you 
an instance, where I live there are ten houses and there are 
eight gramophones, not a single wireless, and when I purchased 
my second instrument there were only three. 

I have been wondering whether you could give a few stories 
of famous men and their works such as the trying times and 
jolly times of their lives and the synopsis of symphonies and 
such. To me for instance as I play through the Unfinished 
Symphony I seem to see Schubert’s life story as portrayed in 
Lilac Time, two beautiful pieces. And I am sure you could give 
a list of the firms every month who publish the songs and 
they in return through you supply the words or some working 
agreement between the recording and publishing companies to 
enable listeners to enjoy more the vocal records and other 
records, which as I say have stories to them. It would be more 
enjoyable to listen to. To buy the copy of music besides makes 
it too dear. Some of my best vocals I cannot catch the words 
and would much appreciate to have them to follow on my 
records. They are as follows: Death and Farewell of Borts, 
Chaliapine, H.M.V. Ocean thou Mighty Monster, F. Austral. 
Legend of Kleinsack, Tudor Davies. Room for the Factotum, 
P. Dawson. Hear ye Israel and From Mighty Kings, F. 
Austral. Jl Bacio and Doll Song, Isobel Baillie. The record- 
ing companies ought to publish the words with every song 
record. They would sell more. As it is, a lot lke the music 
and voice and lose interest because they cannot catch the 
words, or they could publish a little booklet with all the words 
on. 


So now, Mr. Editor, I will draw to a close, hoping and trust- 
ing that better times are near at hand when we ardent gramo- 
phonists and gramomaniacs can help you more in your request 
toi buy the best recorded music, and you do many times ask 
us to, but still out of reach, like the reader of Hull says it’s 
expensive to often, unless we’re millionaires, but not me only 
a lover of music and an ignorant person as music goes but 
still I can appreciate good music if I am 

A Worxtine Lap. 

Sir, I hope you will forgive my mistakes and correct them 
if you publish this letter, but I felt like giving vent to my 
feelings, and as I am not a writer it’s very difficult to write 
to someone like you. 
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There are so few inistakes and they are of such 
little importance that I have not corrected them, 
because nothing I could have written could have 
improved this well and clearly expressed letter. 

The first point of interest to me is that ‘‘A Working 
Lad ”’ is shy of the cheaper makes of records, and the 
reason for this is that he has been cultivating his 
taste not merely with the best music, but with the 
best recording of that music. Now, while I would be 
prepared to argue with any working lad that he should 
not abandon his holiday because he could not afford 
to travel first-class, I am not prepared to argue with 
any working lad that because he is less well off than 
some of us he must be content with third-class art. 
Most vulgarity of taste has been caused by assuming 
that third-class pockets have third-class tastes, and 
therefore by catering steadily for those third-class 
tastes. Yet a third-class pocket is just as likely to 
have a first-class taste as a first-class pocket is. In- 
deed, I would go further and say that it is more 
likely, and when somebody like my correspondent is 
deprived of gratifying his first-class taste my blood 
boils. There have been plenty of philanthropic mil- 
lionaires who have nobly made it easier for third- 
class tastes in literature and painting to achieve first- 
class taste, and having achieved it to gratify it. But 
there has been no philanthropic millionaire to do the 
same thing for music. It is true that the B.B.C. offers 
at a ridiculously cheap rate the finest music; but, 
however good the loud speaker available, for 9,999 
people out of 10,000 the music they get over the 
wireless cannot compete with the music they can get 
from a good gramophone. It is not merely a question 
of having to take the music offered and not being 
able to choose the music that suits the mood of the 
moment. The reproduction itself is comparatively 
dead. It will be no use for electrical experts to write 
and tell me that there is no reason why this should 
be so. The fact remains that, in the present state of 
electrical education and in the present state of re- 
stricted finances, it usually is so. The real advantage 
of wireless is not to be found in the music it can offer, 
but in the plays, talks, news, outside broadcasts, 
sporting events, and to some extent the singing. And 
why are gramophone records over the wireless so 
popular? Because the best artists are available. Even 
if the B.B.C. could afford to engage the best artists 
all the time there would not be enough of them in 
the world to maintain the tremendous length of the 
daily prograr:me. Why, for instance, do people com- 
plain of the dullness of the talks? Surely because it 
is impossible to produce four or five good talks every 
day. A wireless talk is an art in itself, for which very 
few have the natural talent and still fewer the ex- 
perience and practice to perfect that natural but prob- 
ably undeveloped talent. A first-rate wireless talker 
must combine the talent of a novelist, a dramatist, 
and an actor with, in many cases, the knowledge and 
experience of a scholar; and how the dickens are you 


going to find such people growing on gooseberry- 
bushes? If the B.B.C. manages to get one first-rate 
talk every week, it is to be congratulated, not 
grumbled at. But whatever value talks and news 
may possess and whatever the activities in which the 
B.B.C. may indulge outside music, there remains a 
large number of listeners who only want music. And 
this taste for music is growing all the time. The very 
conditions of the period in which we live are doing 
everything to foster in mankind a desire for music. 
The sense of disorder and confusion and inquietude 
which oppresses us all is relieved by listening to the 
music of Bach or Mozart. The reason why the music 
of Bach and Mozart is more popular than the music 
of Beethoven at the present moment is because it is 
better able to alleviate the mental distress of this 
apprehensive world of to-day. Note the significance 
of ‘‘A Working Lad’s ”’ statement that where he lives 
there are eight gramophones and not a single wireless 
in ten houses, and that when he bought his new 
instrument there were only three gramophones. 
We have somehow got to take advantage of 
this craving. We have somehow got to gratify 
it. We have somehow got to use people like 
‘* A Working Lad ” as missionaries. A _ fellow 
like him can do more to promote a love of 
good music than all the lecturers on music put to- 
gether. But you read what he says. He is starved 
of material. His suggestion to hold a ‘* jumble sale ”’ 
is a capital one. Such a sale may be the only way to 
put this good music into circulation. Why expend 
thousands of pounds annually on scrapping the best 
records, when they might be sold off cheap? I know 
the difficulties; but the book trade has overcome 
those difficulties, and there is no mortal reason why 
the gramophone trade should not overcome them. 


Remainders 

We have in the book world a system known as 
remainders. When we have printed 2,000 copies of a 
guinea book and only managed to sell 300, we try 
to sell off the remaining 1,700, perhaps at a shilling 
apiece,rather than pulp them. There is always a clause 
in my contracts which forbids a publisher to re- 
mainder any of my books without notifying me before- 
hand and allowing me to buy up those copies. Some 
such clause in the contracts with recording artists 
who dislike the spectacle of seeing themselves sold off 
cheap would meet the claims of human vanity. 
Naturally there would be a time limit imposed before 
a gramophone record could. be remaindered, and the 
right to hold these jumble sales should only be awarded 
to dealers who had proved by their enterprise in selling 
the best records that they had done their utmost to 
sell them at the original price. The conspicuous 
success of the best gramophone dealers contrasts more 
glaringly with the conspicuous failure of the rest than 
in almost any retail business I know. I had a lesson 
when we sold off cheap a stock of National Gramo- 
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phonic Society records. I forget the exact figures, but 
{ believe I am not exaggerating when I say that we 
were sold out by the first morning post, and that we 
could have sold out the stock six times over if we had 
had it. What is hindering the sale of good music is 
sheer inability to find the ready money. We are 
watching at this moment the hideous hash that our 
turnip-headed financiers are making of Europe, the 
reason being that they are trying to put new wine into 
old bottles. We want new bottles, and if we get new 
bottles we can use a lot of old wine. We are headed 
for ruin, because we are allowing our financiers to 
save themselves and their rotten banking system 
at the expense of European civilization. It’s Mr. 
Drage we ought to be sending out to economic con- 
ferences, not those experts of out-of-date financia) 
machinery. Doctors have long given up bleeding as 
a universal cure, and yet we allow our financial doc- 
tors to use 18th century methods of healing for a 
sick Europe. 

However, meanwhile we have to sell our goods as 
best we can. In the gramophone business we have 
to cultivate continually the desire of the public for the 
best music, and we must devise some way in which 


to get the best music for people like ‘‘A Working 
Lad.”’ 


Words and Copyrights 

Now for another point he makes, and that is the 
publication of words of songs. Here the recording 
companies must be acquitted of blame. They have 
repeatedly done their best to overcome the difficulties 
of copyright in this matter, and we ourselves in THE 
GRAMOPHONE have done our best to make the words of 
operatic arias available ; but the law of copyright has 
been against us. We have never been able to make 
our work anything but eclectic, and, indeed, we have 
had to go to great expense and loss over our trans- 
lations owing to the obstructive attitude of pub- 
lishers whose names I will not mention. I had the 
same experience when I wished to publish translations 
of various Gaelic songs. Difficulties were put into my 
way by the holders of copyrights who could not see 
that the sale of a gramophone record always meant the 
potential sale of the song itself. Of course, there 
are lots of songs the words of which can be printed, 
but giving away the printed words with the record 
always adds immensely to the difficulty of distribu- 
tion. However, I am going to see if it will be possible 
to arrange to publish in the current number of THE 
GRAMOPHONE the words of songs in the current bulle- 
tins. There will always be occasional difficulties of 
copyright ; but we are going to examine the feasible- 
ness of this scheme, and I hope we shall be able to 
solve the problem. 


Recent Achievements 
The second volume of the Columbia History of 
Music through Ear and Eye is something to be grate- 


ful for during this rather barren summer period, and 
Mr. Percy Scholes is to be heartily congratulated on 
what he has achieved in co-operation with Mr. Arnold 
Dolmetsch and Mr. Kennedy Scott, not to mention 
the Columbia recorders and the perfect printing of the 
Oxford University Press under Mr. Humphrey 
Milford’s auspices. It is difficult to choose which of 
the eight records particularly to recommend to those 
who cannot afford to buy the whole album at 28s. 
If I had to choose for myself two discs, I would take 
the lovely Recitative and Air from Monteverdi’s opera 
The Coronation of Poppaeu, on the other side of 
which is Purcell’s Bell Anthem, Rejoice in the Lord 
alway. The air from Poppaea is sung by Miss Doris 
Owens with a harpsichord accompaniment by Frederic 
Jackson. Miss Owens has a beautiful contralto, per- 
fect diction, and complete accomplishment. Purcell’s 
Bell Anthem is recorded by the Choir and Strings of 
the Bach Cantata Club of London, directed by Mr. 
Kennedy Scott. One of the results of getting rid of 
the Stuarts was to destroy English music, for which 
the Hanoverian patronage of Handel was no compen- 
sation. I presume that with the examples of Purcell 
in this album we shall say goodbye to English music 
until we reach Elgar in a future album. The other 
disc I should choose would be Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue in C Major and Prelude and Fugue in B flat 
Major recorded by Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch on the 
clavichord. I believe this is the first time the clavi- 
chord has been recorded, and a triumphant success 
makes me long for the whole of the 28 Preludes and 
Fugues on this instrument. On a piano, frankly, 
they bore me; on the clavichord they enthrall me. 
But what does Mr. Percy Scholes mean by writing 
about a soft fibre needle? 


After praising Columbia piano recording last month 
I want to praise this month their orchestral recording 
of A Thousand and One Nights Waltz, played by the 
British Symphony Orchestra under Felix Weingartner. 
Our friend P. Wilson, after reading what I said about 
it in the Sunday Pictorial, wrote to endorse my 
opinion of its merit, but gave a word of warning at 
the same time. Of course he was judging it on his 
super-electrical reproducer, and I was judging it on 
a Mark 10a and a Senior Expert. He hopes that the 
improvement will stop where it is for fear of 
becoming what he calls ‘‘ treacley.”’ I see what he 
means, but the relief after listening to some of the 
latest Parlophone orchestral recordings is great. Let 
me hasten to add that the blame cannot be laid at 
the door of the Parlophone Company, whose earlier 
electrical orchestral recording was better than any- 
body’s. The fault lies with the public’s craving for 
noise. But even the public, after all, cannot be blamed 
entirely, because the ears of the public are being 
debased afternoon and night by those caricatures of 
sound which emanate from the Talkies. We have all 
heard of the lion comique; but there were never so 
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many comic lions and lionesses to be heard roaring 
as may be heard now. 
** Hope springs eternal in the human breast; 
Man never is but always to be blessed.”’ 

In other words, the London Editor always heard a 
splendid talkie last week when I wasn’t there, and 
he is hearing one now, I’ll be bound, as I write these 
words in Scotland. However, injuriam aures faciltus 
quam oculi ferunt (the ears stand damage better than 
the eyes) as Publilius Syrus said. On the other hand, 
both Horace and Herodotus thought that the ear 
was less trustworthy than the eye, and they would 
think so more than ever in these days. 

Note in the Decca list that the French recording 
of Beethoven’s Serenade for violin, flute and viola is 
now published on two twelve-inch discs over here. 
W.R.A. last month heard some knockings on side 
three which no repointing of his fibre could dispel. I 
should think not. If he had heard them on the 
Senior Expert he would have thought that the work- 
men were in his house, and yet, though technically 
it is a fault, the recording of the gentleman hammer- 
ing in the next studio gives a touch of humanity to 
this recording, which I rather like. I do not suggest 
it should become a habit to include * noises off,’’ but 
here is a good specimen for those who collect 
** ghost ”’ records. 

Francis Gleeson in the Columbia list is in real 
life Father Joseph Cassidy of Perth, and I think one 
would have to go a long way to hear a more charm- 
ing and unaffected tenor voice than his. It was on 
my suggestion that he sang Maid of Athens, and I 
hope I gauged the public taste in advising it. It was 
also on my suggestion that he changed Byron’s Zoe 
mou sais agapo (My life, I love you) to se agapo (I 
love thee), which is what a lover would say in Greek. 


» * 


The Questionnatres 


Every week a few more of our Questionnaires arrive from 
distant lands, filied in with great care and generally supple- 
mented by a covering letter; and now a large parcel of them 
has been sent to the Editor in Scotland for detailed examina- 
tion. To judge by those which I had the curiosity and the 
leisure to look through when they arrived, THE GRAMOPHONE 
will be held responsible for the shortness of the Reviews in 
this August number, and no account will be taken of the 
factory holidays which do not end till after the August Bank 
Holiday, nor of the annual pause in the output of important 
records before the autumn season. Meanwhile there are the 
foreign lists of the importing firms to fill the gap, and the 
Lilli Lehmann group about which Mr. Klein writes this month. 

Consequently the Selected List on p. 91 deals only with the 
sort of records that readers may want to get in a hurry for 
holiday purposes. Let them reserve their expenditure on 
big works and their waiting list till next month. 

One glaring fact that the Questionnaires have emphasised 
is that the majority of our readers has no use for Film Notes 
of any kind; and I hasten to forestall the Editor in drawing 


On the other side of this ten-inch dark blue disc is 
Sullivan’s setting of O Mistress Mine, also on my re- 
commendation, for it is the melody I always 
associate with that exquisite lyric, and I do not 
remember another recording of it. 

In the Parlophone list do not miss Muriel George 
and Ernest Butcher in Ah, but them was happy 
times, with a very amusing skit of Widdicombe Fair 
called The Michaelmas Mystery, sung by Ernest 
Butcher on the other side of this ten-inch dark blue 
disc. I liked particularly an H.M.V. ten-inch plum 
of Isolde Menges in Kreisler’s arrangement of Bach’s 
Gavotte from the Sonata in E major and Brahms’ 
Hungarian Dance in A major; and the H.M.V. 
recording of the Haydn Surprise Symphony by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra under Koussevitsky on 
three black twelve-inch discs is a delightful perform- 
ance. We owe a debt of gratitude to Parlophone for 
giving us the Overture and Ranz des Vaches from 
Schumann’s Manfred played by the Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra under Von Schillings on two 
twelve-inch discs. 

I have just a little space left to mention Mr. 
Rogers’s provocative and entertaining Gramophone 
Handbook published by Pitman and Sons at 2s. 6d. 
The illustrations alone are worth the money, especi- 
ally the early Columbia phonograph of the year 1888 
built exactly like a sewing machine. Mr. Rogers paid 
me the compliment of asking me to write a foreword, 
and in that foreword I have ventured to argue with 
the author about one or two of my beliefs. I cordially 
recommend this book to everybody interested in 
gramophones, for there is none who will not learn 
something, if only by having to state to himself why 
he disagrees with some of Mr. Rogers’s conclusions. 

ComPpTON MACKENZIE. 


2 


attention to this, because films are a subject on which we 
agree to differ and to be amused by each other’s prejudices. 
When the Editor was last in London he was spending a good 
deal of his valuable time in discussing the filming of his novel 
‘“Carnival”’?; and I can also remember the time, twenty 
years ago, when he used to sit hour after hour, day after day, 
in the then rather grubby and uncomfortable cinemas of 
London because, he declared, it was by watching films that 
an author could best feel the public’s pulse. But those were 
callow days. 

Well, I only wish that the Editor had been with me last 
week when I watched a film of the Glanhowy Singers—a 
male choir, for though there were two ladies in the choir not 
a sound from their active mouths reached the audience— 
singing the immortal Welsh folksongs as a background for 
the most lovely misty photographs of Welsh scenery. He 
would immediately have wanted to know whether the Glasgow 
Orpheus Choir had done the same for the Highland scenery ; 
and if not, why not? I hope that British International 
Pictures. have seen to this; it would be most deeply appre- 
ciated at home and in the Dominions. 

LONDON EDITOR. 
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The Gramophone and the Singer 


THE LILLI LEHMANN RECORDS 


by HERMAN KLEIN 


E are constantly hearing vain regrets that 

V \ the gramophone was not perfected in time for 

the great fin-de-siécle singers to leave behind 
permanent manifestations of their genius. Or else, 
that the records which some of them did make were 
taken in pre-electric days, and consequently were 
valueless for present or future utilization. It is this 
last contention which is going to be seriously com- 
bated. The question is a simple one: would you 
rather possess some semblance of a precious original, 
whether it be a voice or a face, or a script of some 
sort—even if reproduced by an imperfect method, so 
long as it emanated directly from that original—or 
would you prefer to have nothing at all? I have very 
little doubt as to what the answer of the majority 
would be; but, on the other hand, I am not altogether 
certain whether the response would be backed up by 
sufficiently widespread purchases to make it worth 
the while of the older gramophone companies to bring 
out all their ‘** historical ’’ records and put them on 
the market. 

This danger of commercial risk has been the reply 
proffered by the companies for the last twenty years 
whenever they have been advised to keep the early 
records by famous singers in their current catalogues 
instead of relegating them to the limbo of things un- 
attainable or forgotten. I have never ceased to insist 
in these pages on the value of such records, not 
merely for their sentimental associations or as living 
proof of what the actual voice was like, but for their 
availability as priceless and incomparable examples 
of perfect singing and ideal interpretation. It would 
be useless to pretend that they are beyond criticism ; 
for they were executed under great difficulties, with 
inferior or makeshift accompaniments, and nearly 
always by artists who had had no special training or 
born adaptability (asin the casesof Marcella Sembrich, 
Melba, Caruso, and Battistini) to fit them for the task 
of gramophone recording. Nevertheless, there are to 
be found in these old records features of artistic 
beauty belonging to a school which, if not completely 
lost and gone, is rapidly disappearing beneath our 
ordinary horizon. Here, at any rate, are innumerable 
points to be studied and, if possible, imitated by 
young singers, to be listened to and enjoyed by all 
who love good singing. Glad am I, therefore, nay 
delighted, to find that a start has just been made on 
the road of resuscitation by the Parlophone Company 
with a collection of old recordings made by that very 


gifted German soprano, Lilli Lehmann, who died in 
May, 1929, at the age of 81. 

They were sung by her in the months of June and 
July, 1907. Consequently she had then just turned 
fifty-nine, and the fact is worth bearing in mind when 
you come to admire the extraordinary youthfulness 
of the tone, its well-preserved clarity and ringing 
timbre, and the remarkable energy and vivacity of 
the style. Let it be here noted that Lilli Lehmann’s 
was one of those voices known as a ‘“* soprano 
sfogato,’’ having in the head register a thin yet 
ethereal quality which she used to bring down into 
the medium as well, until it dropped naturally and 
often suddenly into the chest tone. This equalization 
of the scale downwards explained her ability to sing 
for long periods without fatigue and also to undertake 
the heaviest as well as the lighter soprano roles. 
Thus her coloratura was exceptionally smooth and 
brilliant, whilst at the same time she could declaim 
to perfection the most dramatic of Mozart’s recita- 
tives. She was thus directly in the line of Jenny 
Lind, Tietjens, and Ilma di Murska, and happily 
equipped to illustrate in an enduring form the art 
which they practised so superbly without having the 
privilege of leaving the evidence of it behind them. 
That is why I declare that the world has reason to 
be grateful for the re-discovery and re-issue of these 
Lilli Lehmann records. : 

They are, indeed, despite their subdued volume, 
their old-time scraping, and their quaint orchestral 
devices, nothing less than a series of gems. My sole 
regret is that they do not include a reminder of the 
fact that this amazingly versatile woman was among 
the celebrated Isoldes of her time; but unluckily 
Wagner recording on the grand scale had not begun 
in 1907. As compensation, however, they afford irre- 
fragable evidence on two points that have frequently 
been insisted upon by the present writer: first, that 
Wagner preferred his interpreters to be _ singers 
who had been thoroughly grounded in the principles 
of the true Italian school; and, secondly, that in the 
operas of Mozart (as in the oratorios of Handel), the 
use of the appoggiatura must be adhered to in accord- 
ance with the customary rules of the period—not in 
the academic literal way now taught in Germany 
and imitated with servile accuracy in this country. 
If anyone thinks I have been too dogmatic on the 
subject, let him carefully study these records of a 
great authority on the art of vocal interpretation. 
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In the matter of mechanical excellence they do not 
vary much, if at all; while, as for the question of 
accompaniments, it really does not signify whether 
they are orchestral (of the old Ersatz description) or 
pianistic. Everything centres in the voice and the 
rendering, and these are wonderful. As enumerated 
in the Parlophone ‘ Special Edition ”’ list (19381, 
Odeon Red Label) the group consists of seven 103-inch 
double-sided records and two 12-inch ditto, the price 
of the former being 7s. and of the latter 8s. 6d. each. 
Three sides—one small, two large—are worthily 
devoted to Leonora’s great air, Abscheulicher, from 
Beethoven’s Fidelio, in which opera I heard her several 
times prior to her final appearance in it here in 1599. 
Again does the interpretation stand out as a classic 
model in every possible respect, the ideal rendering of 
one of the most difficult pieces ever written for a 
dramatic soprano. Others of the same type, and no 
less exacting, are the two airs for Donna Anna from 
Don Giovanni, wherein the distinguished singer also 
appeared during the same farewell visit; yet another 
being Norma, which is, of course, represented by the 
opening melody of Casta Diva, in addition to the 
passage known in the German as Empfange diesen 
Schwesternkuss, from the scene with Adalgisa. But, 
after all, the most glorious examples are the Mozart. 
Besides the Don Giovunni they comprise the two 
trying florid airs from Seraglio (Ach, ich lhebte and 
Marten aller Arten), both sung not merely with 
faultless purity of style and execution, but with 
a sustained power that can only be described as 
astounding. Then there are likewise the soprano 
duets from Cosi fan tutte and Le Nozze di Figaro 
(Sull’ aria), in which Fr. Lehmann was joined by 
Hedwig Helbig, who was, I believe, a pupil of hers. 
Anyhow, the two voices are so remarkably alike in 
quality that you can hardly distinguish one from 
the other, while as regards freshness there is abso- 
lutely nothing to choose between them. 


Finally, there are on a separate 10-inch record two 
notable excerpts from La Traviata, the opera wherein 
the famous soprano made her début at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre in the summer of 1880. Well do I recollect 
her gay Violetta—a tall, handsome woman in her 
early thirties, clever actress and charming singer, 
with a technique that could surmount Verdi’s 
cadenzas as he wrote them (not as changed or facili- 
tated in the Marchesi manner) and a voice like 
Adelina Patti’s, that could take on the more sombre 
hue essential for the emotional episodes of the opera. 
Precisely that contrast is what we get here in the 
records of Ah, fors’ @ lui (much abbreviated) and the 
finale of the third act, where Violetta’s touching 
appeal, Alfredo, Aljredo! is continued by the con- 
cluding ensemble, the solo voice alone being repro- 
duced. 1 wish she had enriched the souvenir by 
recording the Polonaise from Mignon; for Filina was 
the part in which she followed up her initial success 


as Violetta, winning her triumph in the lighter rdéle 
side by side with a memorable group that included 
Christine Nilsson, Trebelli, Campanini, and Del 
Puente. That was a cast worth hearing! But we 
can afford to be satisfied with this gramophone 
collection as it stands, and I sincerely trust that its 
reception will be such as to justify the rescue from 
oblivion of other ** precious voices from the past.’’ 


“Fact and Fiction about Wagner” * 

This is a book that only Ernest Newman could 
have written. He lays stress in the foreword upon his 
** double interest in Wagner and .ljetective work,”’ 
and admits that ‘‘ the opportunity of gratifying two 
dominant passions simultaneously was too templing 
to be missed.’’ I can say without hesitation that the 
world is greatly indebted to him for undertaking the 
job; or, rather, for reducing to a succinct form the 
various speeches for the prosecution that he has made 
during the past twenty years or more, when pressing 
home his indictments against certain of Wagner’s 
biographers. The mis-statements have been mainly 
of two sorts, deliberate perjury and the purely imag- 
nary inventions due to simple vanity. In either case 
they have been extremely mischievous, because, 
stupid as most of them have been, they have gener- 
ally found credence. For instance, I remember well 
the issue of Ferdinand Praeger’s book Wagner as I 
knew him, than which, says Mr. Newman, “a 
clumsier piece of knavery and foolery could hardly 
be imagined.’’ Yet at the time it came out in 1892 
(Praeger had been a music-teacher living in London 
and had actually met Wagner), it was hailed as an 
excellent and reliable piece of work, nor could all the 
denials and refutations subsequently launched against 
the book dissuade people froin believing that 
Praeger’s stories were absolute truth. 

This is but one example out of a hundred, and I 
am only led to single it out for mention because I 
happened to know the author personally and can 
agree with every word that our “‘ detective ’’ has 
written concerning him and his book. But there are 
many instances that are far more interesting, 
because they are far more elaborate in their fiction 
and have required subtler handling in order to expose 
them thoroughly. The manner need not be quoted 
here, though Mr. Newman, of course, gives them all 
and also deals with them in his customary fearless 
fashion; nor is there any need to add that in every 
instance he proves his case up to the hilt. As the 
result we have in Fact and Fiction about Wagner a 
book that was sorely needed and is bound to prove 
of the utmost value to all who really want to get at 
the truth about the inner life and history of that 
most extraordinary man. 


Herman Kien. 





* Fact and Fiction about Wagner. 


By Ernest Newman. 
309 pp. Cassell and Co., London. 


Price 8e. 6d. net. 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE OF ORCHESTRAL 
ACCOMPANIMENTS 


by JOHN BARBIROLLI 


ROM the conductor’s viewpoint, recording 
Fr orchestrai accompaniments is a nerve-racking 

business. Personally, I find making gramo- 
phone records a strain at the best of times. They 
must be so perfect. At a public performance, one 
has to forgive oneself mistakes that recorded would 
haunt their perpetrator to the end of his days. And 
to face a world-famous soloist and a large orchestra, 
knowing that one’s slightest slip may impose an extra 
hour’s work on sixty or seventy people, demands a 
degree of concentration both exhaustive and exhaust- 
ing. To me, a whole week’s rehearsing and conduct- 
ing an opera daily and two on Saturday is little more 
tiring than a single afternoon in the H.M.V. studios. 

Each side of each record is made in triplicate, so 
what with preliminary rehearsing and re-recordings 
due to unforeseen slips, everyone concerned has a 
pretty strenuous time. To infuse freshness and 
vitality into a tired orchestra toiling through a tricky 
passage on the sixth successive occasion is no light 
task, enthusiastic workers though our British instru- 
mentalists are. And here I should like to mention 
that, despite the prevalent custom of disparaging 
native orchestras, every foreign artist I work with 
invariably comments upon our musicians’ splendid 
playing. 

Another popular fallacy that needs exploding is 
the myth that great artists—and particularly great 
singers—are anything but pleasant to work with. 
My own impressions of such world-renowned stars 
as Chaliapine, Melchior, Inghilleri, Leider, Giannini, 
Olszewska, Suggia, Mischa Elman and Arthur Rubin- 
stein have been that one and all are delightful people, 
far more concerned with helping us to turn out suc- 
cessful records than with indulging in displays of 
temperament. 

Even Chaliapine, autocrat of opera house and 
concert hall, is like a great big child in the studio. 
I get quite used to his conducting with me, his arm 
round my shoulders—mounted on the conductor’s 
dais I am just about his height !—explaining with a 
wealth of gesticulation just what he wants and how 
he wants it. Yet, although I enjoy conducting for 
him in private, I would not undertake to pilot him 
through a public performance for a thousand pounds. 

I remember one amusing scene when he was 
recording Madamina from Don Giovanni. After end- 
less preliminaries, we had run through the aria to 
ensure that it was correctly timed within the limits 
of a ten-inch disc and were ready to begin the actual 


recording. But no sooner had this started than 
Chaliapine, oblivious of time and place, began to 
**spread himself’’ so lavishly that the record was 
overrun long before he had finished. With some 
trepidation, I broke the news to him, and during a 
lull in the ensuing storm of furious protestations, I 
hastily suggested that the record should be played 
back to us through the horn used for that purpose. 
Scowling ferociously, Chaliapine listened. Then, 
drawing himself up majestically, he declaimed with 
flashing eyes and magnificent Boris Godounovian 
gestures, ‘‘I sing with all my heart and with all my 
soul, and out of that horn comes . . .’’ Here followed 
a string of polyglot oaths which I dare not write 
down for fear some erudite reader might understand 
their meaning ! 

Most artists are thoroughly sporting over the slight 
contretemps that occasionally arise in the _ best- 
regulated studio. At all recording sessions, for in- 
stance, a distinctly rude little buzzer is used as a 
recording room signal that something has gone wrong. 
I was conducting the Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto 
with the London Symphony Orchestra and Mischa 
Elman as soloist when Elman, giving a superb per- 
formance of the terribly difficult cadenza, was 
suddenly interrupted by the buzzer’s loud *‘Brrrpp !”’ 
Unperturbed, this great little violinist turned to me 
with a broad grin. ‘*That is a fine compliment !”’ 
he said, 

My most hectic recording experience occurred when 
conducting the great Fidelio aria, Abscheulicher, wo 
eilst du hin? with Frida Leider and an orchestra of 
sixty in Kingsway Hall. Starting work at two o’clock 
one afternoon, we slaved away for a couple of hours 
making what we all felt must be superb records. 
Suddenly, a wild-eyed messenger from the recording 
room burst in upon us with the glad tidings that 
none of the apparatus had been working! Speechless, 
we mopped our heated brows while Mr. Gaisberg of 
the Gramophone Company telephoned frantically to 
Queen’s Hall, which, he learned, was available until 
five o’clock only. Forced to complete the recording 
that day, prima donna, conductor, orchestra and 
instruments were hustled helter-skelter into Kings- 
way, where we hailed every taxi in sight and drove 
furiously off to Langham Place. I shall never forget 
the priceless spectacle of little Gaisberg palpitating 
on Queen’s Hall steps as he dived into his pockets, 
shovelling out fistfuls of shillings to pay off that army 
of taxis. By four-fifteen, however, we got our breath- . 
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less and dishevelled performers to work again, and 
on the stroke of five I laid down my baton with a sigh 
of relief that the recording was safely completed at 
last. 

A conductor grows used to various unconventional 
happenings during his day’s work, but I have seldom 
been more taken aback than when Pertile, during the 
recording of excerpts from Andrea Chénier, flung his 
arms round my neck and kissed me on both cheeks. 
It happened like this. Pertile is a Venetian, and all 
Venetians, aristocrats and commoners alike, talk in a 
distinctive dialect used nowhere else in Italy. Now, 
although I was born and brought up in England, my 
people are really Venetians, and this particular 
patois, picked up from my grandmother, was the first 
language I spoke as a child. 

Introduced to “John Something-or-other’’ in a 
British studio, Pertile naturally took me for a mono- 


glot Englishman until, hearing his record played 
over, he broke into delighted exclamations in his 
native dialect and I laughingly replied in the same 
tongue. Thrilled and amazed to discover a fellow- 
Venetian in a foreign land, he enthusiastically em- 
braced me, to the unconcealed joy of the onlookers. 
Such unrehearsed incidents certainly add to the 
gaiety of nations, but one’s best work is generally 
achieved under more or less humdrum conditions. 
The two finest records I have conducted, the Brindisi 
from Otello and the Finale from Act One of La Tosca, 
both with Inghilleri, Dua and the Covent Garden 
Chorus and Orchestra—outstanding achievements 
vocally, orchestrally and atmospherically—were 
made without the slightest hitch. A tribute, I think, 
to the excellent organisation and methods of British 
recording in general and the Gramophone Company 
in particular. JoHN BARBIROLLI. 


TURN TABLE TALK 


To Let 


It is so obvious to quote Latin whenever Vox is mentioned 
that we scorn the implication. Something remains of it— 
the offices, those spendid offices overlooking the gardens of 
Soho Square, in which the voices that went to make up Vox 
were ever heard in council and controversy. Now they are 
empty and untenanted. Nescit Vox missa reverti. 

Therefore any reader who can help us to find the ideal tenant 
for them will be extremely welcome. 


One to Go 


This is our ninety-ninth number. Next month we reach our 
century and in spite of summer lethargy and holidays we are 
preparing to celebrate in the approved manner. Exactly how, 
remains to be seen and (in perfect candour) to be decided. But 
we shall do something—something big, electrifying, grandiose. 
Look out! 


Round About 


Meanwhile, the Editor has been writing novels and plays 
in Scotland, and I have been snatching the rare opportunity 
to go round and watch some of the artists, whose names are 
familiar on record labels, earning their living. The concert 
season being over and the opera and ballet afresh memory, with 
the Proms and their sweltering audiences and sun-tanned 
soloists still a memory of earlier years waiting to be revived, 
it was delightful to watch London dancing at night ; to sit close 
enough to Howard Jacobs at the Savoy to be able to watch 
his artist’s fingers as he led his band on this or that well-loved 
saxophone ; to listen in the thronged sultriness of Monseigneur’s 
on a July night to the elegant Roy Fox and his swaying col- 
leagues or to sit with Taglioni on the stairway chuckling at 
the Daring Douglas Byng’s latest burlesque of Regency 
ribaldries ; to smoke and drink at ease in the large lower room 
at the Piccadilly where Jerry Hoey reigns, surely the most 
genial of band-leaders, and Rudy Starita plays the marimba 
for my benefit ; with memories of the palmy days of De Groot 
and his Orchestra at the Piccadilly to goin search of him to that 
vast New Victoria Cinema and to find him thrilling an immense 
audience with the same old magic and at last leaving his 
orchestra behind the great moth-wing curtains and emerging 
himself, alone, an unforgettable figure, to play yet once more 
‘You are my heart’s delight ” to the organ’s accompaniment 
and further tumultuous applause. 

How different is his quiet, dynamic conducting from the 


supremely exciting method of Alfredo Rode at the Dominion 
Theatre, who lures, lashes, thrills and almost stampedes his 
Tzigane Orchestra from pianissimos to a tornado of sound! 
The Hungarian costumes help, and Rode’s own sweeping 
bravura and lovely violin tone. This is the most picturesque 
and stimulating performance of its kind to be seen in London. 

Such evenings as these are best ended in the peaceful 
brilliance of the May Fair, listening to the finest dance music 
in Europe, which has a bouquet of unsurpassed subtlety and 
which, if one is fortunate enough to win favour with the great 
Ambrose, may send one homewards in the wonderful London 
summer night with the melody of ‘‘ Star Dust ”’ or of “‘ Whist- 
ling in the dark” still hovering in the mind. Noctes 
Ambrosianae indeed ! 

Whistling in the dark, by the way, was already familiar to 
the radio world and had been recorded in every studio before 
it was announced that Campbell, Connelly had secured the 
copyright of it with the whole catalogue of “Abe Olman 
Inc.,’’ America’s latest important publishing enterprise. 
Copyright problems are always cropping up as between radio 
transmissions and gramophone records ; but I hope that we 
shan’t be tired of the excellent tunes in “ Victoria and her 
Huzzar’”’ through excessive broadcasting before the operetta 
is produced next month. 

Jack Hylton was making dance records of them the other 
day when I went to the H.M.V. studio to make my will on a 
record (which was a failure), and consented to be one of the 
witnesses; but we didn’t think till it was too late that we 
ought to have had the boys playing After you’re gone in the 


background during the ceremony. The same evening I was_ 


one of the audience of about 5,000 in that stupendous 
Trocadero cinema at the Elephant and Castle which cheered 
Hylton and his Orchestra to the lofty roof. What a showman 
he is, and what a rattling good performance they put up! 

Peter Maurice the music publisher’s move from Wigmore 
Street to Charing Cross Road and his acquirement of Llew 
Weir as his right-hand man were celebrated the other day by 
a superlative luncheon party at the Malmaison. He means 
business—and big business too—and besides his own com- 
positions has about seventy tunes by “utterly unknown ” 
English composers ready to tempt fortune. That is the right 
idea, and an adventure that has started with such a strong 
foundation of ambition and of the goodwill of dance band 
leaders and recording folk even in these gloomy times should 
have a very fair future. Prosit, P.M.! 
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Delius 


When André Mangeot went to Grez-sur-Loing the other 
day to play the Delius sonata to the composer of it he took 
some snapshots, of which one is reproduced on this page. His 
account of the visit is most interesting—of the picturesque 
village, the quiet sunny garden, the huge music room, and the 
great man in his wheeled chair no longer able to play the 
piano, no longer able to read, but still with mind and ear 
alert as ever, contented and lovingly cared for by his wife. 

The first performance in England of Delius’s Songs of Fare- 
well for Choir and Orchestra is among the delights of the 
Courtauld-Sargent Concerts programme for next season. 


The Star and Garter Home 


By the courtesy of The Gramophone 
Company it was my privilege to introduce 
the new Aldershot Tattoo records, before 
they were issued to the public, to a large 
audience of the disabled sailors and 
soldiers in the palatial hall of the Rich- 
mond Home, and the way in which these 
and other H.M.V. records, played on a 
521 model that behaved perfectly—it 
was only installed by Bensted’s the same 
morning—were enjoyed by men who are 
never for a moment unconscious of the 
Bridle of Theages was unforgettably 
moving. I suppose there were only about 
a dozen of us in the hall who could have 
stood up when the National Anthem was 
played by the Massed Bands in the 
Tattoo record—so none of us did. 


When we signed the Visitors’ Book, in 
which the signatures of all our Royal 
Family were seen, I wondered if I should 
ever qualify to sign the Visitors’ Book at Imhof House, which is 
one of the great treasures of that establishment. 


Our Visitors 

Talking of Imhof’s and its famous Visitors’ Book reminds 
me that whenever a reader from abroad comes to London and 
calls upon us at Soho Square, he or she is nearly always on the 
way to or from Imhof House, our near neighbour: and it is 
really astonishing that not only Imhof’s but all the London 
firms that advertise regularly in THE GRAMOPHONE have 
become places of visitation for all gramophonic pilgrims 
quite as a matter of course. Generally the visitor has pre- 
viously dealt with one of them through the mail and is anxious 
to see whether any of the others is more likely to suit his (or 
her) requirements in future. 


Literature 

Readers so often write to ask for advice about books on 
general or specific subjects connected with the gramophone 
and music that we must again mention that THz GRAMOPHONE 
drew up the Book Lists on the gramophone and on radio which 
are published, with innumerable other useful lists, by the 
National Book Council, 3, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2. They are worth sending for. 


The Library 


At last the Recorded Music Library seems to be started, 
with headquarters at 59, George Street, Baker Street, London, 
W.1. The subscription is 4 guineas a year, entitling a member 
to ten records a month, with free delivery inaten-mile radius. 
‘* Electrocolor, B.C.N. or fibre’ is one of the rules and, so far 
as we can judge beforehand, the whole scheme has been well 
thought out and deserves support. 


B 





FREDERICK DELIUS 


Short Commons 


It is hoped to start a Gramophone Society at Hitchin in 
Hertfordshire. Will any readers in that neighbourhood please 
communicate with Mr. W. J. Baxter, 33, Alexandra Road, 
Hitchin? 

Professor Lloyd James of London University, whose record 
of Basic English attracted attention some months ago, has 
now recorded for the Linguaphone Institute a list of 502 English 
words of doubtful pronunciation in the manner decided 
upon by the B.B.C. Advisory Committee on Spoken English, 
which consists, paradoxically enough, of Professor Lascelles 
Abercrombie, Professor Daniel Jones, Dr. C. T. Onions, 
Sir Johnston Forbes Robertson, Mr. George Bernard Shaw, 
Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith and, of course, Professor James 
: himself. A set of the records has been 

deposited in the British Museum for the 
entertainment of posterity: but if the 
‘power of the B.B.C. to standardise pro- 
nunciation is maintained posterity will 
not find these records nearly so amusing 
as the present generation will. 

A Weymouth reader, Mr, P. B. Caruana, 
writes to draw the attention of all who 
are interested in Gounod’s Faust to a 
‘‘splendid”’ record of the duet in the 
first act, sung by Annseau and Journet on 
H.M.V. DB1364 and not yet listed in the 
English catalogue. 

An extremely useful type of record 
album is a simple shilling one made by the 
Gramophone Exchange to hold six records. 
So often one wants to group a few records 
together and to Jabel the album oneself ; 
but I do not remember ever seeing such 
an easy or cheap wav of doing it before. 

John Morel, the young English baritone, allowed me to 
hear a test record of ‘“‘ The Crucifixion,’ an Afro-American 
folk-song which has made a great impression on listeners at 
his recitals and broadcasts. After his Christmas broadcast 
we received several enquiries for a record of it, and there 
will be a wide welcome for it next month when it is issued by 
Parlophone. It is beautifully sung and recorded. 

Hyam Greenbaum is the new Decca Recording Manager 
at the Chenil Galleries, and the valued colleague of J. W. 
Gossage, the Chelsea Manager, who was once our Dance 
records reviewer. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC AND THE GRAMOPHONE 


(Continued from page 10) 


by CYRIL M. 


Matthew Locke’s String Quartet No. 6. 
N.G.S. Record No. 143. 


(Score and Parts available shortly, Messrs. J. & W. Chester, 
Gt. Marlborough St., London, W.) 


Eighteen months ago the London Opera Festival was given. 
It was of a historical character, and one of its earliest operas 
was that ‘‘ miracle of symmetrical grace and perfection,” as 
Mr. Klein justly wrote in THE GRAMOPHONE, “ the earliest 
flower of English Opera,” Purcell’s Dido and Aineas. But to 
many of us a still greater revelation on the same evening was 
the music, by two almost forgotten English composers, to 
Shirley’s masque, Cupid and Death. Especially thrilling (I 
use that word deliberately) was the music of Matthew Locke. 
Here was no mere prophet of Purcell, but a great personality, 
and one of an extraordinarily fine quality. 

I cannot here attempt a full description of this elevating 
experience ; but happily the same experience is already 
accessible, to the extent of one twelve-inch record, for all 
members of the National Gramophonic Society (and, I may add, 
all regular readers of THE GRAMOPHONE). In a few words, 
Matthew Locke has an extraordinarily exultant, exalted 
inspiration, and expresses it with a fine flow of rhythm and of 
ideas (he is remarkably fertile), together with a masterly 
harmony such as was afterwards completely lost, even by the 
great Masters. 

From early in Elizabeth’s reign, or before, until the end of 
the Commonwealth, there was a prodigious stream of *‘ Consorts 
for Viols.”” With the Restoration this pure chamber music, 
with it string ensembles and real part-writing, sober musical 
thought, very quickly died, not to come back for nearly a 
century. by which time—at any rate, by the nineteenth century 
—vulgarity, blatancy, and other features such as rhetoric, had 
so permeated music that even the string quartet retained some 
taint. 

When all this old, but really timeless, music is once again 
fully known, it may well take a prominent place in England’s 
musical greatness. Meantime, I commend it to the attention 
of those who think that every great piece of music must have 
at least one purple patch of vulgarity ; and to those who have 
recently violently attacked Professor Dent for questioning the 
Englishness of one of our foremost living composers. 

Of Matthew Locke, there is not a great deal known. He 
was Composer in Ordinary to Charles Il, to whom in 1672 he 
sent a copy of six “‘ Consorts of ffoure Parts,’’ which have been 


. 


edited by the late Peter Warlock and by André Mangeot, leader 


of the International String Quartet. who made this record 
of the sixth. All six are to be published in the near future by 
Messrs. Chesters. 

Fantazia. This consists of five sections. 

(1) The first section takes the first ?-in. Its theme really 
consists of two phrases; but the second, of ascending-scale 
character, is of very secondary importance. Even so, one 
finds oneself hearing very soon and very easily almost every 
significant note—no little thanks to the splendidly-thought-out 
performance. 

The theme is given out, fugue style, by the four instruments 
consecutively, from bottom to top. ’Cello starts, and has 
scarcely begun when viola enters (second measure). Violin 2 
waits till both have finished the theme—the whole theme is 
heard very clearly in violin 2—and violin 1 waits for violin 2 to 
finish. One notices that in first violin’s entry, and subse- 
quently, the start is syncopated, beginning on the second or 


CRABTREE 


fourth beat, and held over. (The metre is four-beats-to-a- 
measure, with the normal main accents on beats 1 and 3. At 
the same time, we have always to realise that music had not 
vet succumbed to jog-trot metrical rhythm, but was still 
resilient, elastic, free, and subtle. A theme not only could begin 
on any beat it chose for any entry, but as often as not it did.) 
Immediately violin 1 has started we hear a close stretto of 
overlapping entries. 

(2) The theme here is that given out by viola, and 
immediately afterwards by violin 1, with counterpoint in the 
other parts. It is strongly syncopated, and produces very 
elastic rhythm. This section lasts hardly half-an-inch, and 
runs straight into—(3), rather lighter, and characterised by 
quicker repeated notes. This section works up, however, to a 
powerful, broad climax, at which (1}#-in. after the start of the 
record side) violin 1 brings out, on a high note, a new motif 
a strong held note and a slow turn. (I use the word “ turn ”’ 
non-technically.) We reach another big climax, and a break- 
off (1-in. before the end of the side). 

(4) The whole Movement has been gradually working up in 
intensity. This section is a kind of breather, a moment's 
brooding before we plunge into the final exhilaration. There 
isno theme to single out; it is merely one longish sentence 
(only about }-in.) in violin 2, accompanied by the two instru- 
ments below. 

(5) The final section is quick and busy, mostly light. The 
violins lead off. First of all hear a few times over the first 
phrase (with its repeated first note) and the beginning of the 
second phrase, in violin 1; thenstart again, listening to violin 2, 
in which you will hear the same theme in canon only two 
beats behind (at a lower pitch, of course). In due time viola 
enters, then ’cello (each with the theme). 

Courante. This dance-movement almost baffles description, 
unless a detailed technical (and very long) analysis such as a 
composition student might with very great profit attempt. 
Yet it is a characteristic Locke Courante. It is almost a 
succession of brilliant epigrams—yet something more; cer- 
tainly there runs through it solid, consecutive thought ; 
perhaps we should say, logical thought expressed in an 
epigrammatic manner. 

It takes rather under the first inch of record. It is in 
two balancing parts, broadly speaking two halves. The 
opening rhythm is puzzling : it is in three-time (moderate pace), 
starts on the third beat, and follows with two single-note 
measures (in other words, two long notes each held a whole 
measure). The second half starts to answer the first, but after 
the first few notes goes its own way. The long final sentence is 
a good example of the fine freedom with which Locke can stride 
on unfaltering to a climax (also ef. the end of the Fantazia). 

Ayre. This is in two halves, each of which is repeated. 
It ends about one inch before the end of the record. Though 
much more complex than the Courante, its manner of speech is 
more obvious. As a whole, it is free. The balance of the two 
halves has little or none of the obvious repetition-with-altera- 
tion procedure. It consists largely of a succession of thematic 
ideas, generally imitated in the various instruments, but I 
think the music speaks for itself clearly enough. The end is 
another typical procedure of Locke, the opposite of that of the 
end of the Courante: hear how he pulls himself up, for one short, 
concise, telling final utterance. 

Saraband. This is a simple, stately dance—again in two 
halves, neither of them here repeated. There is a little Coda 
to the whole work (in four-time), starting over what we now 
call a dominant pedal, and ending with quiet eloquence. 
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MENDELSSOHN AS MAN AND ARTIST 


by RALPH HILL 


INTRODUCTION. 

ERBERT SPENCER says in one of his essays that 
opinion, like movement, is rhythmical and ‘‘after going 

to one extreme a reaction in course of time carries it to 

the other extreme, and then comes eventually a re-reaction.’’ 
No great creative artist, particularly a musician, is ever really 
estimated at his true worth during his life-time. Generally 
speaking, a composer is either under-estimated or over- 
estimated by his contemporaries, and 
it is left for a succeeding generation 
to weigh up impartially his achieve- 
ments and finally separate the gold 
from the alloy. No better example 
of this could be given than the case 
of Mendelssohn, who while he lived 
enjoyed a popularity and iadulation 
as a composer—he Was even placed 
near Bach, Handel, and Mozart—far 
in excess of the actual value of his 
music. The inevitable reaction fol- 
lowed after his death and his great 
reputation gradually dwindled until 
he was dismissed, as he is by the 
majority of musicians to-day, as a 
shallow and sentimental composer of 
fair genius. However, despite 
modern tendencies, there are signs 
already of a revival of interest in 
Mendelssohn’s music. The re-reaction 
is about due, and when it comes, as 
Mr. Ernest Newman recently re- 
marked, Mendelssohn has a future. 


I. 


Felix Mendelssohn was born at 
Hamburg in 1809, and was brought 
up in cultured and affluent surround- 
ings. His father, Abraham (son of 
Moses Mendelssohn, the distinguished 
philosopher, friend of Kant, Herder, 
and Lessing), was a rich banker and 
a man of strong character and con- 
siderable learning. Felix looked upon 
him as his ‘‘teacher both in art and 
life,’’ while Abraham was wont to say: ‘‘Formerly I was 
the son of my father; now I am the father of my son.’’ 
Mendelssohn’s mother was a woman of remarkable accomplish- 
ments; she practised painting, sang, and played the piano 
well, read in French, English, Italian, and Latin, and it is 
said that ‘‘when her house was thronged with the intellect and 
wit of Berlin, she was the centre of the circle and the leader of 
the conversation.”’ 

In 1811 the Mendelssohn family moved to Berlin, and about 
five years afterwards, Mendelssohn, having already shown signs 
of exceptional musical ability, was placed under Ludwig 
Berger, a follower of the Clementi school, for piano lessons; 
Henning for the violin; and Zelter, an eminent theoretician 
of the day, for harmony and composition. From Zelter 
Mendelssohn received a thorough technical grounding, and 
was intreduced, furthermore, to the music of Bach, which 
was comparatively unknown at that time and which consider- 
wbly influenced his style. In the meanwhile Mendelssohn’s 
general education was not neglected: he studied languages, 
including Greek, and advanced as far as ®schylus, and 
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painting, for which he developed an outstanding talent and 
critical appreciation. In addition to this he acquired a 
mastery of the usual social recreations, such as fencing, riding, 
dancing, swimming, billiards, and chess. Truly did the gods 
smile upon him. 

From the age of eleven music poured from his pen, and he 
turned out a quantity of symphonies, concertos, chamber 
music, and piano pieces, but for the first three or four years 
these efforts were naturally tentative 
and possessed little individuality. 
During this experimental period, 
Mendelssohn was very fortunate in 
that his father’s house was a noted 
meeting place for all the leading 
artists and intellectuals, and every 
fortnight a musical party was held at 
which Mendelssohn was able to try 
out his new compositions and thus 
obtain invaluable practical experi- 
ence. In 1826 Mendelssohn entered 
the Berlin University and offered as 
his matriculation thesis a remarkably 
fine translation in verse of Terence’s 
Andria; his literary gifts found an 
outlet later in the prolific correspond- 
ence addressed to his friends and 
acquaintances throughout his life. 
After a year Mendelssohn left the 
University and embarked on an im- 
portant European tour for the pur- 
pose of putting the finishing touches 
to his education, and at the same 
time making his compositions more 
widely known. He first went to 
England and stayed some months, 
then moved on to Weimar and 


Munich, continuing on _ through 
Austria, Italy, Switzerland, Paris, 


and back to London, finally returning 
to Berlin in the summer of 1832. 
Mendelssohn then accepted the post 
of Director of the municipal music at 
Dusseldorf, resigning after three 
years in favour of the conductorship 
of the Leipzig Gewandhaus Concerts which took place during 
the winter; in the summer he fulfilled various engagements as 
conductor at the Rhine Festivals, Frankfort, London, and 
elsewhere. In 1837 Mendelssohn married Cecile Jeannenamud, 
daughter of a Frankfort Protestant pastor, and in 1843 the 
Leipzig. Conservatorium was founded, and he was appointed 
professor of composition and pianoforte. In the following 
year. worn out with overwork, Mendelssohn’s health began to 
cause anxiety, but he still carried on his official duties and 
travelled to and fro between London and other important 
centres, where he played the piano, conducted, and produced his 
own works. The crash came in May 1847, when a blood-vessel 
broke in his brain after hearing of the death of his sister 
Fanny. He dragged along until October, when he had two 
seizures from which he appeared to recover, but a third attack 
on November 4th proved fatal. 

Mendelssohn’s charming personality, kindly nature, and 
sincerity, apart from his genius as an artist, won him friends 
wherever he went. No other eminent composer before or after 
him has had so few enemies. Schumann wrote that ‘“‘love and 
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admiration are the two feelings which he arouses every time one 
has any intercourse with him. He is a diplomatist too; though 
this is but the hundredth part of his many-sided nature,’’ and 
again after his death, ‘‘He was like the magic picture, always 
some inches higher than one felt oneself to be.’’ 


II. 


All great music is autobiographical in a psychological sense, 
and the greater the composer the more he unconsciously imbues 
his music with certain personal characteristics—the heroic 
element and the ruggedness and turbulence of Beethoven; 
the delicate sensitiveness and melancholy of Ohopin; the 
mixture of austerity and power on the one hand and gentle- 
ness and warm sentiment on the other of Brahms; the erotic 
sensuousness and idealism of Wagner. Mendelssohn’s music 
is no less an autobiegraphical document of the man, besides 
which it expresses the spirit of an age that was passing—a 
rather shallow age of elegance, grace, refinement, and 
restrained romanticism, of which Mendelssohn was a perfect 
embodiment. The full-blooded romanticism of Berlioz, 
Schumann, Liszt and Wagner was the expression of a new 
age and outlook which did not find general acceptance until 
after the death of Mendelssohn. 

Mendelssohn holds an important place in musical history 
as his music represents the transitionary stage between 
classicism and romanticism. Now, Mendelssohn was easily 
stimulated to compose by the sight of some beautiful scene of 
the countryside, the sea, or even pictures. In a letter from 
Italy Mendelssohn wrote that he considered modern Venetian 
art totally insignificant, and therefore ‘‘I cling to the ancient 
masters, and study how they worked. Often, after doing so, 
I feel a musical inspiration, and since I came here I have been 
busily engaged in composition.’”’ But first and foremost he 
endeavoured to create beautiful music perfect in form and 
finish and adhering to classical conventions, thus upholding 
the ideal of music for music’s sake (i.e., pure music) rather 
than the new ideal of music functioning as a means of ex- 
pressing strong emotions and literary and pictorial ideas as 
characterized by the music of Berlioz, Schumann, and Liszt, 
etc. Mendelssohn’s attitude towards the esthetics of his art is 
set forth in a letter to a friend who had asked him the meaning 
of one of the Songs Without Words. He replied to the effect 
that there was too much talk about the meaning of music and 
all to such small purpose: ‘‘For my part I believe that words 
do not suffice for such a purpose, and if I found they did, 
then I certainly would compose no more music. People often 
complain that music is so ambiguous, that what they are to 
think about it always seem so doubtful, whereas anyone under- 
stands words; with me it is exactly the reverse, not merely 
with regard to entire sentences, but also to individual words; 
these, too, seem to me so ambiguous, so vague, so unintelligible 
when compared with genuine music, which fills the soul with 
a thousand things better than words. What any music I love 
expresses to me, is not thought too indefinite to be put into 
words, but on the contrary, too definite. I therefore find, in 
all these attempts to express such thoughts, something com- 
mendable, but still there is something unsatisfactory too in 
them all... . If you ask what my idea was, I say—just the 
song as it stands; and if I had in my mind a definite term or 
terms with regard to one or more of these songs, I should not 
like to disclose them to anyone, because the words of one person 
assume a totally different meaning in the mind of another 
person, because the music of the song alone can awaken the 
same ideas and the same feelings in one mind as another—a 
feeling which is not, however, expressed by the same words.”’ 
Here Mendelssohn quotes the words of Goethe: ‘I have 
already but too plainly seen, that no one person understands 
another ; that no one receives the same impression as another 
from the very same words.”’ 

However, although Mendelssohn had little sympathy with 
romantic programme music, he was to some extent a paradox, 


because no composer has ever written anything more picturesque 
than the overtures A Midsummer Night’s Dream and Fingal’s 
Cave. Nevertheless, we must remember that the vital differ- 
ence between these works and, say, Liszt’s symphonic poems 
or Berlioz’ Symphonie Fantastique is that the former obey 
the set laws governing the construction of overture form and 
the titles merely suggest the mood of the music or an outline 
of its programme, while the musical form of the latter is con- 
ditioned by the literary ideas which the music attempts to 
portray in detail. 
IIT. 


Mendelssohn as man and artist presents no problems. He 
lived an uneventful life, that is to say he underwent few 
spiritual or material struggles and pursued his artistic life pay- 
ing not the slightest heed to any contemporary controversies. 
His music flowed like the pure crystal water of a spring and 
reflected the polished manners of a charming personality and 
lovable character. Although so talented in many directions, 
he skimmed the surface of life and, childlike, never bothered 
to probe into the deeper questions of reality. Thus his music 
demands no “‘interpretations’’ in the sense that perhaps the 
music of Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Wagner and Brahms does, 
and it is undoubtedly because of his childlike simplicity and 
lack of deep emotional power and vision that even his finest 
works must ultimately rank below the secondary works of these 
great masters. It is said that the great composer reveals 
himself the most intimately in his slow movements, since the 
comparative simplicity and elasticity of the underlying 
structural principles are such that give every opportunity for 
the expression of deep emotions. It is here that Mendelssohn 
is at his weakest, because he never rises above a certain sweet 
lyrical contemplation and more often descends to a shallow 
sentimentality. 

Mendelssohn’s musical development cannot be divided into 
the usual three periods of which each is an advance and the 
natural outcome of the other. After the more or less experi- 
mental period from 1820 to 1825 he suddenly blossomed out 
into maturity with the Octet for Strings (1825) and the Over- 
ture A Midsummer Night’s Dream (1826), which was the finest 
work he ever wrote. Apart from such masterpieces as the 
Overture Fingal’s Cave, the Violin Concerto in E, and the 
Piano Trio in D Minor, the later works show a distinct falling 
off in inspiration and invention. The appeal and genius of 
Mendelssohn’s best works may be summed up by the following 
qualities: purity of stvle, perfection of finish and polish, and 
a gossamer lightness of touch which conjures up a fairy atm»- 
sphere which no other composer has ever been able to equal. 
This is also due to the fact that so much of Mendelssohn’s 
music is founded on the natural notes of the horn (common 
chord of C) in two parts that it suggests the atmosphere 
of the forest with its hunting echoes and fairy associations. 
One turns to these natural harmonies from the chromaticism 
of later composers with almost the same sense of relief that 
one turns back to Bach after an over-indulgence of his modern 
imitators. 

This fairy-like quality in Mendelssohn’s music is most 
characteristic in the capriccios and scherzos. Now the term 
scherzo means to play or joke, and Beethoven was the first to 
use it as a title for a quick and extended movement in triple 
time. Its design approximates to the A—B—A2 formula of the 
minuet, for which it was substituted by Beethoven in his sym- 
phonies and sonatas, but Mendelssohn’s scherzos are usually 
designed on the lines of a modified first movement form. Two 
typical and lovely examples are the scherzos from the D Minor 
and C Minor Trios for piano, violin and ’cello beautifully played 
on one record by the Zilcher Trio (Polydor); another good 
example is the Scherzo in E Minor for piano played by Ignaz 
Friedman (Columbia), and of great charm, besides being a 
brilliant piece of keyboard writing, is the well-known Andante 
and Rondo Capriccioso played by Irene Scharrer (Columbia). 
While on the subject of piano music, of which there is very little 
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recorded, we must mention Mendelssohn’s most important con- 
tribution, the Songs Without Words, which in most cases follow 
the simple structure of the German lied. Columbia has just 
issued nine of these songs played by Ignaz Friedman on four 
ten-inch dark blue labels in an album. The polished workman- 
ship of these little pieces is perfect, and many of them express 
lyrical charm, such as, Lost Happiness No. 14, Duetto No. 18, 
with its neat two-part writing, and the two Venetian Gondola 
Songs in G minor, No. 6, and F sharp minor, No. 12. Polydor 
has issued the popular Spring Song No. 30, and The Bees’ 
Wedding, known also as Spinning Song No. 34, on two ten- 
inch discs splendidly played by Lily Dymont and magnificently 
recorded ; then there is an arrangement for violin and piano 
by Kreisler of May Breezes No. 25, which he plays beautifully 
with Arped Sandor at the piano. On the other hand, some 
of these pieces, like Consolation No. 9, descend to a rather 
cheap sentimental and sugary style which was not improved 
by Professor Hans Bachem’s arrangement of Consolation for 
organ (H.M.V., withdrawn). There is also a_ pleasing 
little Song Without Words in D written for ’cello and piano, 
which is beautifully rendered by Pablo Casals and Blas-Net 
(H.M.V.). 


Mendelssohn’s chamber music includes scme of his best and 
most attractive works, but up to the present time the Octet 
for Strings and the two Piano Trios are the only complete 
works which have been recorded. Granted that these are 
probably the pick, and the string quartets and quintets and 
piano quartets are on the whole uneven in quality, there are 
a number of movements contained in these works which are 
real gems, and therefore an album of, say, six or eight selected 
movements would be as valuable as they would be acceptable. 
The Octet in E Flat for a double string quartet was finished in 
1825 and represents the composer’s first work showing complete 
individuality and technical command. Mendelssohn prefaced 
the MSS. with the following note: ‘‘This octet must be played 
by all instruments in symphonic style. Pianos and fortes must 
be strictly observed and more sharply emphasised than is 
usual in pieces of this character.’’ The texture is full and 
rich, particularly in the first movement, and a judicious but 
free use of ornamentation adds much to the general effect. 
The most brilliant movement, however, is the scherzo, a part 
of which is repeated in the finale, which opens with a fugue. 
The freshness of the subject-matter, and its ingenious treat- 
ment, and the clarity of the design and fineness of balance 
make this a most attractive work. A splendid performance 
is given by The International String Octet (H.M.V.). The 
Trio in D Minor for piano,:violin and ’cello was composed in 
1839 and remains one of the most delightful of Mendelssohn’s 
works. It is full of lovely melody and a feeling of intimacy 
pervades the music throughout. The difficulty of blending 
piano tone with strings is quite successfully overcome and an 
admirable sense of balance is obtained; colour contrasts 
between the opposing forces are also effectively used. The 
brilliant first movement is followed by a beautiful andante 
con moto tranquillo movement which is lyrical in style and 
simple in outline, falling not far short of pure poetry. The 
scherzo has a decided dramatic feeling and is an outstanding 
example of Mendelssohn’s genius in this direction; the finale 
brings the work to a strong and vigorous conclusion. Schumann 
said ‘*This is the master-trio of our time, even as Beethoven’s 
in B Flat and D, and Schubert’s in E Flat were the master- 
pieces of their day; it is an exceedingly fine composition, 
which will gladden our grandchildren and great-grandchildren 
for many years’’—and, we might add, he was not far wrong 
in his estimate. For exquisite playing, fineness of ensemble, 
and wonderful reproduction one could hardly wish for any- 
thing better than the performance of Cortot, Thibaud and 
Casals (H.M.V.). The Trio in C Minor was written six years 
later and dedicated to Spohr. Although much more serious in 
mood (some parts are almost tragic) and admirably laid out for 
the three instruments, the work is not quite as high in stature 


as the D Minor Trio; for one thing there seems to be less spon- 
taneity and invention. Nevertheless it is a fine work and should 
be in the library of all chamber music lovers, An early electrical 
recording by Murdoch, Sammons and Tertis (Columbia) is an 
adequate reproduction of some good playing though a bit 
muffled in tone, which, however, becomes peculiarly clarified if 
played on one of the best external horn gramophones. Tertis’ 
transcription of the ’cello part is quite effective in his own 
robust and powerful hands. Of all the chamber music for 
strings alone only one movement has been recorded and that is 
the Canzonetta, which takes the place of the usual scherzo, from 
the String Quartet in E Flat (1829). This delicious movement 
with its alternating and combined staccato and _ pizzicato 
passages is a flash of sheer genius; its piquant and airy humour 
is irresistible. There are two excellent recordings, one by the 
Poltronieri Quartet (Columbia) and the other by the Guarneri 
Quartet (Polydor). 

As already. suggested, Mendelssohn was not an innovator 
but remained content to accept the formal conventions and 
general technique of his immediate predecessors. Even the 
concert overture, which Beethoven was the first to instigate 
and develop on Romantic lines, and which became a favourite 
form with all the 19th century Romantic composers from 
Berlioz to Elgar, Mendelssohn treated on strictly classical 
lines so far as the construction was concerned, although, of 
course, the music paints a definite poetic idea. His most 
beautiful overture is A Midsummer Night’s Dream, inspired 
by his study of Shakespeare through the translations 
of Schlegel and Tieck. Mendelssohn’s sister, Fanny, said: 
‘‘We were really brought up on the ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ and Felix especially had made it his own.’’ The 
exquisite tints of colour in the orchestration, particularly 
the lovely introductory chords for wood-wind and horns, the 
picturesque delicacy of the dotted quaver theme for strings, 
and the gossamer-like texture of the whole work, reproduces 
the magical atmosphere of a fairy world which is unique in 
music and holds us even spell-bound to-day. And this was 
composed by Mendelssohn at the age of seventeen! Of the 
three chief recordings, H.M.V., Columbia and Parlophone, the 
best for clarity and volume is the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra conducted by Dr. Leo Blech (H.M.V.). The inci- 
dental music to A Midsummer Night’s Dream, consisting of 
twelve vocal and instrumental numbers, three of which have 
been recorded, was composed in 1843, for a special production 
of the play under the auspices of the King of Prussia at the 
New Palace, Potsdam. The Scherzo which forms the prelude 
to Act II is the most popular of the instrumental numbers. 
The music is as enchanting and magical as that of the over- 
ture, and its form and texture no less perfect in detail and 
lightness of touch. The strings and wind are treated as more 
or less independent groups, the wind instruments painting a 
lovely background of colour to the semi-quaver theme for 
strings which suggests the fairies, 

‘“‘Chattering like grasshoppers, their feet 
Dancing a thistledown dance round it: 
While the great gold of the mild moon 
Tinges their tiny acorn shoon.”’ 

(de la Mare.) 

The best recording is undoubtedly that of the superlative 
playing of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra under Arturo 
Toscamini (H.M.V.), the Concertgebouw Orchestra under 
Willem Mengelberg (Columbia) does not fall far short, and 
the Berlin State Opera Orchestra (Parlophone) comes a very 
good third. The Notturno is a lovely idyll full of romanticism 
and lyrical charm, and its dreamy principal melody is given 
an added expressiveness through being left for the most part to 
the mellow toned horns, oboes, clarinets and bassoons. An 
early electrical recording (H.M.V.) has now been superseded 
by the rich and clearly defined performance of the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Erich Kleiber (Polydor). 


(T'o be concluded.) 
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Collectors’ Corner 





Collectors of the earliest examples usually have to be content 
with some rather indifferent specimens, some of which may be 
actually unplayable, but still full of interest as original copies. 
But, however badly worn a record may be, it may always be 
much improved by an application of ‘* Ronuk,”’ and then played 
repeatedly with ordinary fibres. Perseverance with this treat- 
ment will permanently restore all but the most hopeless cases, 
and even they may be improved. I have some original Edward 
Lloyds and Wm. Paulls which have been completely renovated 
in this way. I must mention that I am speaking of electrical 
reproduction only, and that I have not experimented with 
acoustic gramophones. 


For those who use electricity, I may add that an additional 
negative bias (say 6 volts) on the L.T. lead to the pick-up 
will, at the cost of very little brilliancy of tone, round off 
many awkward corners. I use a two-way switch between the 
pick-up and grid bias tappings, giving alternative voltage as 
required, though I have no doubt that experts could suggest 
a dozen better methods. 


A correspondent draws attention to the fact that electrical 
recordings of Paul Franz now appear in the French Columbia 
list, and are easily obtainable to order. 


The titles include airs from Hérodiade, The Mastersingers, 
and Siegfried, and I am assured that they are excellent. If I 
cannot wholly share our correspondent’s enthusiasm for 
Franz, I agree that he is a good singer, and up to Covent Garden 
standards. It is just twenty years since I first heard him, as 
Roméo, of which he gave a vigorous rendering, and in the 
banishment scene his powerful voice took proper charge of 
the situation. On the whole, however, I preferred Ansseau 
in the part. 


M.H., of Thirsk, referring to the old English-made red labels, 
on which I have had a good deal to say, thinks that these, with 
all their faults, gave in most cases a very individual impression 
of the artists, and that the new ones which replaced them from 
the U.S.A. were less interesting in this respect, and often 
sounded very far away. I entirely agree, and think that a lot 
of character was lost in these American records, which seemed 
to aim chiefly at smoothness. We must remember, however, 
that lack of smoothness was a real curse at that time, owing, as 
I have previously suggested, more to the faults of the gramo- 
phones than of the records. I would to-day prefer to have one 
of Melba’s original series to the whole lot of her American 
re-recordings, which were dull, muffled and nasal—but smooth. 
I gather that M.H. and I arein agreement on this point also, 
but he emphasises that the old records in every case need tuning 
to the piano, as the catalogue speeds are of no value whatever. 
Il am not very quick at this sort of thing, but I have heard others 
say the same. 


Thanks to R.E.G. (London, 8.W.) for his kind remarks re 
the new Collectors’ Corner: I hope he will renew his practical 
interest. 


In mentioning Caruso’s first 12-in. records (p. 603), I omitted 
the air from Gli Ugonotti, which I have recently seen. in a 
contemporary French list. The number was 05208%, which 
fits in between the Flower Song and Cielo e mar. Did nobody 
notice this? I hope, as Alice said, that someone is counting ! 


I still want to know the meaning of the code letters used in 
the matrix numbering. The earliest 12in. vocal number is 
02000, the matrix number of which is R34, from which it 
would appear that alphabetical sequence was not used. Is 
S.E.L., of Shanghai, taking notice ? 


P. G. Hurst. 


The H.M.V. Russian Supplements 


[Prefixes :—DB, 12in., 8s. 6d. ; 
and EK, 10in., 3s.| 


These supplements contain a number of records not in the 
general catalogue, which must be of great interest to lovers of 
Russian music. Those who visited the Lyceum opera will be 
interested to learn that records have been made by artists 
of that company. On EL9 is Farlaff’s delightful Rondo from 
Russlan, sung by C. Kaidanov with mock heroic bravura. 
Kaidanov is a superb singer, and this is surely the very cham- 
pagne of musical humour. On the other side he renders 
Khan Konchack’s Aria (Prince Igor) together with G. Jurenev : 
a brilliant record. Kaidanov also sings the Song of the Flea, 
with an original touch, on EK93; reverse, Varlaam’s Song, a 
very good record. Chant Hindoue, indifferently rendered at 
the Lyceum performance, is beautifully sung by Nagatchevsky 
on EK94; reverse, the Fountain Duet from Boris, with 
Sadoven (sop.), afine record. Everyone knows new music must 
be heard a few times to judgeits value, but critics of those two 
delightful operas, Russlan and the Roussalka, slew them at a 
glance, so to speak. Try Olga’s Aria from the latter on 
EK95, and if you do not think it captivating, I still shall! It 
is coupled with the Venetian Guest Song (Sadko), a delightful 
disc. Pozemkovsky well repeats the lovely Sadko’s Aria on 
EK95 (the orchestra is particularly good) and N. Vechor (sop.) 
gives us Martha’s Aria from the Tsar's Fiancée on the back. 
Of superlative merit is the singing of Prince Igor’s Aria by G. 
Jurenev on ELS8 with Russlan’s Aria (reverse). Jurenev has 
a fine resonant voice and does these items full justice. That 
fine artist Oda Slobodskaja gives us three rare songs on EK113. 
This is a really beautiful record: on one side is the fragrant 
Lilacs of Rachmaninov and Roses (Rubinstein) on the other, 
refined pathos and humour as represented by Parassia’s 
Reverie from Moussorgsky’s Fair at Sorotchinsk. All these 
records provide examples of superb singing and artistry. On 
EL1002 we find Adolf Kaktin, a really magnificent artist with a 
rich and eloquent baritone voice. He gives us two rare arias, 
one from Mazeppa, the other from Hugenie Oniegin, both by 
Tchaikovsky. This record is one of the finest in the whole 
H.M.V. catalogue. The rich melancholy of the latter aria, 
with its lapping orchestral accompaniment, and the pathos and 
spirit of the Mazeppa, both rendered with exquisite feeling by 
Kaktin, make this a record for the connoisseur. Kaktin also 
sings an air from Jolanthe (Tchaikovsky) and Prince Yeletsky’s 
Proposal Song (Oniegin), on EV15, also a fine record. On 
DB1204 is Yaroslavna’s beautiful aria from Prince Igor, and 
the lovely Berceuse from Sadko, finely sung by Nina Kochitz. 
Two exquisite duets for female voices from Tchaikovsky’s 
Pique Dame are on EK45 and EK41. Reverting to Roussalka, 
on DB893 will be found an attractive aria sung by that great 
tenor Sobinoff, coupled with the fascinating waltz-song from 
Arensky’s Raphael. This record contains, unintentionally of 
course, an echo of voices leaving the recording room which has 
quite an uncanny effect, as the record was made years ago. I 
should also mention the brilliant record of J love you, Olga and 
Lenski’s Aria, on DB889, also by Sobinoff, whose records are, 
of course, non-electrical, but the voice part is perfect. This 
record in particular is a masterpiece of poeticalsinging. Finally, 
I must mention five Chaliapine records, not in the genera! 
catalogue : DB1352, Siberian Conrict Song and She Laughed, 
both going to make one of his finest records of dramatic singing ; 
DB758, an interesting extract from Glinka’s Life for the Tsar ; 
DB691, containing a marvellous rendering of Aleko’s Aria 
(Rachmaninov); DB757,a moving interpretation of Tchaikov- 
sky’s great song, The Nightingale, with The Last Voyage by 
Alnaes, and finally DA1061, Maschenka and Down the Petersky, 
two Russian folk-songs sung with inimitable joie de vivre. 





EL, 12in., 4s. 6d.; EV 
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ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 
D1931 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—L.S.O., 


The Rhapsodies, once thought 
to contain the verities about 
national music, have in one sense 
paled before the Bartokian re- 
searches concerning Hungarian 
folk-music. I do not know if it 
is strictly correct to charge Liszt 
with originating the idea that the 
gipsies created that, but their 
importance has diminished in the 
light of later knowledge, when it 
was found how they had twisted 
the tunes, and (quite naturally) 
decorated them according to their 
own gaudy notions. So did Liszt; 
but we know his originality too well 
to expect him to leave much of the 
Hungarians, or the gypsies either, 
when his lavish fancy had played 
around a few bits of tune. This 
excellent recording of the favourite 
No. 1 lacks no stress or push in 
pace that can back up _ the 
composer in his pepping progress. 
[ still think Sir Henry Wood’s 
treatment of this piece the best I 
have heard, for polished good 
humour. Coates has a fiery spirit 
to match Liszt’s, as might be ex- 
pected ; and there are so many 
ways of bringing off these tricks 
that every man’s must contain 
some fun. The wood-wind pleases 
me exceptionally well here, and 
the milder chirpings and flutings 
are well balanced by the full 
band’s gesticulations. Liszt's or- 
chestration, though in one sense 
almost fool-proof, can easily be 
dimmed by lack of appreciation 
of his best colour-ideas. 


PARLOPHONE. 

E11142 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Paris 
Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Paul Minssart: 
Overture to Hansel und Gretel 
(Humperdinck). 

EK11143 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Milan 
Symphony Orchestra: Over- 
ture to The Force of Destiny 
(Verdi). 


conducted by 


First Hungarian Rhapsody (Liszt). 





The Paris orchestra takes Hdnsel easily—-perhaps with e 
shade of Gallic levity for these iced-cake German sentiments. 
The rhythm is not quite so strong (square, you might say) as it 
usually is. Some will reckon that an improvement. The facts 
are well placed before us, and the recording is especially efficient 
in doing that ; but there is no particular feeling. I like a bit 
more homely affection—which it is perhaps not unreasonable 
to expect, even from a Frenchman; for Hdnsel, of its class 
and in its kind, is beautiful stuff. 


“* Verdi’s work of 1862, written for St. Petersburg, and revised 


later, has not held the stage, and is unlikely to do so here, 


although Covent Garden revived it this year for Rosa Ponselle. 
It has the never-failing happy tunes, but the treatment is too 


Coates: 








NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC SOCIETY 
The Latest Issues 


_ 


From The Phonograph, May 1931. 


MOZART: Trio in G, No. 5 (K.564), played by 
The Budapest Trio (Nicholas Roth, violin; Georges 
Roth, ’cello; Lyell Barbour, piano). National 
Gramophonic Society, 159-160. 

MOZART: Trio in E flat, No. 7 (K.498), played 
by Rebecca Clarke (viola), Frederick Thurston 
(clarinet), and Kathleen Long (piano). National 
Gramophonic Society, 161-2. 

Be it to the everlasting credit of our British cousins 
on ‘** The Gramophone ”’ that the National Gramo- 
phonic Society has eschewed ‘‘ novelties ’’ and gone 
straight to the fountain-spring of pure music in its 
search for recording material. For their Mozart 
alone every person of genuine musical sensibilities is 
forever in their debt. These current releases of two 
trios (seldom if ever heard in concert and even un- 
available in miniature score editions) expand that 
debt immeasurably, for this is music not for the gods 
—for they have no need of respite—but for mortals, 
who can find here the surest taste of immortality. 

Analysis would be sheer impertinence. That the 
works are made up of movements, allegros and 
andantes, sonata-forms and variations, is merely 
incidental. Their significance lies infinitely deeper 
—in their purity and perfection, god-like were it not 
for their gloriously human tenderness and compas- 
sion. The players know this and love the music for 
what it is to them, not for what they may be to it. 
Here is the antithesis of virtuosity. Musicianly as the 
playing is, delicately as its nuances of phrasing and 
coloring are handied, sweetly as it is recorded,—the 
players and technicians work solely for the glory of 
Mozart. The cool beauty of Thurston’s clarinet, the 
sensitive grace oi the Roths’ strings, above all the 
exquisite womanliness of Kathleen Long’s piano: 
these are lustrous jewels in the muse’s crown. It is 
seldom that we are given so easy an access to music’s 
inner temple. These four discs will have no appeal 
to the vulgarian, the sensationalist, or the shallow- 
minded. To the genuine in heart only they are an 
ineffably precious oasis. R. D. D. 


After reading this need you hesitate ? 
Write for particulars to— 


The Secretary, N.G.S., 10a, Soho Square, 
London, W.1. 








often ordinary, routine—for Verdi, who could so often be 
extraordinary. ‘The overture has no other interest than that 


of these themes, of which the 
pathetic prayer on side one is the 
most appealing. The perform- 
ance, like all that this Italian 
orchestra does, has distinction, 
and the recording is worthy. 
The conductor is not named. 


STERNO. 
8011—12(12in., 5s.).—-Stadtischen 
Opera Orchestra, Berlin, con- 
ducted by Waghalter: Over- 
ture to William Tell ( Rossini). 

8013 (12in., 2s. 6d.).—Same 

Orchestra, conducted by Rock- 
stroh: Selection from Carmen 
(Bizet). 

The Rossini begins rather 
heavily, portentously, with good 
bass tone, well bound, velvety 
wind (a shade thick in the pile), 
but all too much alike in stressing : 
and so, nearly stodgy. It needs 
aerating. Even this quiet opening 
should have its inner lilt. The 
roundness of the tone is praise- 
worthy. Inthe storm the pace is 
kept down, and again I feel the 
conductor's stiffness. He does not 
quite carry out in this interpreta- 
tion the promise of his name, as a 
poise-holder. He skips up in the 
finale quite well, though one still 
feels him and his men working 
hard and doggedly for freedom, 
rather than, like Tell, in a blaze 
of inspiration. ‘The four sides are 
not fully filled, and most men 
could easily have got the overture 
on three; but the price, of course, 
is cheap, and the value, to those 
who are not finical about inter- 
pretation, but like a good, full 
body of cheerful recorded tone, 
is considerable. 

The Carmen tunes are always 
a good pull-up. Here the playing 
and recording are as good, and 
the touch is a little lighter. 


W. R. A. 
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A piece of pioneer work that should be heartily commended 
is the Imperial recording of Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capriccioso 
on a 10in. one-and-threepenny disc (2517). The pianist is 
Wilfred Worden, described on the label as “‘ a thirteen-year-old 
genius.” When good work is offered at such a low price it is 
perhaps ungracious to complain that the surface is a little 
rough and the tone inclined to be too bell-like 
in the louder, upper register. In the Rondo itself 
the playing is beautifully crisp and light; in 
the somewhat cloying Introduction, however, it 
lacks the beauty of tone that alone could make 
for interest in such writing. Sincerely we wish 
this adventurous little record *‘ bon voyage.”’ 

From Parlophone comes a new Moriz Rosenthal 
record: Debussy’s Reflets dans l Eau on one side 
and Liadow’s Une Tabatiére ad Musique and 
Prelude on the other (E11145, 12in. 4s. 6d.). 
There is real subtlety of understanding in 
the way Rosenthal plays the Debussy poem : 
perfect gradation of tone and deliciously limpid 
arpeggios. The piano (save that the recording is 
just a trifle muffled) responds with that ease 
which only a master can win from it when Debussy is exploiting 
its quieter possibilities. ‘‘ The Musical Snuff Box,” too, is a 
joy : it has a high, shut-away tone and there is just the faintest 
suggestion towards the end that the tiny spring is running down. 
The same firm sends Tossy Spiwakowsky’s record of Mouret’s 
Sarabande and Wieniawski’s Scherzo-Tarantelle (E11144, 
12in., 4s. 6d.). Brilliant as this violinist can be (see the 
astonishing ease with which he dismisses the difficulties of the 
Wieniawski piece), it is rather for his clean and unsentimental 
playing of the Sarabande that we would praise him. This 
little piece, with its simple and gracious air, would alone make 
this a disc worth having. _ The understanding accompanist is 
unhappily anonymous. 


Lastly, yet another recording of Bach’s Toccata and Fugue 
in D minor comes from Decca (K585, 12in., 2s. 6d.), adequately 
played by Arnold Goldsbrough. Though Mr. Goldsbrough 
has wisely refrained from any suggestion of melodramatisation, 
one could wish for a little more body in his playing. The chief 
fault lies in the under-statement of the important pedal-work. 
It is good to see someone come forward, however, who, by 
using only the simpler stops, shows himself not afraid to let 
this magnificent but much-mauled work speak for itself. The 
recording is inclined to smudginess—though not seriously to 
the detriment of a solid and straightforward piece of work. 


C. H. W. 





WILFRED WORDEN 


BAND RECORDS 


This is quite an exciting month for new band records, though 
the quantity is small. The Parlophone Company introduces a 
new band in the Royal Netherlands Military Band conducted 
by Captain C. L. Boer, and a very fine band it is. I admire 
most of all their smooth but finely pointed legato playing and 
their “‘ dead in tuneness.”’ For their debut they play Wald- 
teufel’s Espana Waltz and Hall’s Officer of the day March 
(EK 11141, 4s. 6d.). The detail of the inner parts is recorded 
remarkably clearly, with the exception that the band sounds 
a bit “‘ top heavy.’ The bass is often a suggestion rather than 
a reality and I hope that the recorders will attend to this very 
important detail, for the band is worthy of the very finest of 
recording. 


The next matter of importance is the transfer of the Garde 
Républicaine Band to the Decca Company. Surely eighteen- 
pence a time is cheap enough for records by a band of this 
calibre! The first record under the new colours (F2355) con- 
tains a March as a theme from ‘‘ The Daughter of the Regiment ”’ 
and the March of the 2nd Legion, and I confess that the band 
sounds as I have never heard it before. Both selections are 
of the *‘ bugle march”’ type, but here we seem to have bugles 
plus fifes cum full band! It is terrific! ! 


A matter for congratulation is the enterprise shown by the 
Columbia Company and the B.B.C. Wireless Military Band in 
their latest choice of music to record (DX259, 
4s. 6d.). Reissiger was an operatic composer who 
flourished in Germany (Dresden chiefly) during 
the first half of the nineteenth century, and his 
Mill on the Rock Overture (now recorded) is a 
spirited composition capitally suited to the 
military band medium. The present performance 
is sparkling with life but is a trifle marred by 
excessive “ hall-resonance.’”’ Another Columbia 
record (DB545, 3s.) contains a further selection 
of Regimental Marches played by the National 
Military Band. This time we have the Royal 
Engineers, Durham Light Infantry and the King’s 
Own Royal Lancaster, North Staffordshire, Royal 
Berkshire and Royal Sussex Regiments. 

The H.M.V. Company’s contribution this 
month is frankly disappointing, being no other than Until 
and T'he Perfect Day trotted out once more as cornet solos. 
Sergeant Morgan is the soloist, the Coldstream Guards Band 


accompanies, and the record number is B3773 (3s.). 





Ballad Memories is quite a useful selection and as played 
by the Life Guards Band on Broadcast ‘‘ Twelve ” 5242 (2s.)is 
good value for money. 

The Entry of the Gladiators and the Gladiator's Farewell are 
two first-class marches and are well played by the Royal 
Horse Guards Band and fairly well recorded on Sterno 737 
(1s. 6d.). 

W. A. C, 


KR MS. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


LILY PONS (soprano).—Bell Song from Lakmé (Delibes). In 
French, Orch. ace. H.M.V. DA1190, 10in., 6s. 

GERHARD HUSCH (baritone).—The Heavens are telling 
(Beethoven, Op. 48, No. 4) and The two Grenadiers 
(Robert Schumnan, Op. 49, No. 1. Text, Heine). In 
German with Orchestra of the State Opera House, Berlin, 
under Dr. Weissmann. Parlo. R972, 10in., 3s. 

GITA ALPAR (soprano).—Doll’s Aria from Tales of Hoffmann 
(Offenbach), in German, and Villanelle (Dell’ Acqua), 
in French, with The Berlin Symphony Orchestra under 
Dr. Felix Giinther. Parlo. E11146, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—Fair is the World and Dearest, 
trust in me from Fair is the World (Franz Lehar, Ludwig 
Herzer, Fritz Léhner). In German. Orch. ace. Parlo. 
RO20148, 10in., 4s. 6d. And One day we must say 
*“* goodbye ”’ (Fritz Rotter, Schmidt, Gentner) and Every 
woman gladly sheds a tear (Rotter, Dr. B. Kaper). In 
German. Orch. acc. Parlo, RO20149, 10in., 4s. 6d. 

ANDRE GOUDIN (baritone). Song of the Toreador from 
Carmen (Bizet) and Song of Ourrias from Mireille (Gounod), 
In French, with the Orchestra of l’?Opéra-Comique, Paris, 
under Louis Masson. Decca K584, 12in., 2s. 6d. 

LIGHT OPERA COMPANY. Vocal Gems from Rigoletto 
(Verdi). In English with Orch. H.M.V. C2152, 12in., 
4s. 6d. 

Lily Pons.—This young lady is, I learn, a Belgian by birth. 
She received her musical training at the Liege Conservatoire, 
where she was ‘ discovered’’ by the tenor Zenatello. He 
introduced her to the notice of the all-powerful Gatti-Casazza, 
and in due course she made her début at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, where most of her brief and successful 
career has so far been spent. Her singing proclaims her a 
highly accomplished light soprano, while her finished rendering 
of the Bell Song recalls not only the style but the actual timbre 
of that gifted artist, Marie Vanzandt, whose charming creation 
of Lakmé I witnessed at the Opéra-Comique in 1883. Her 
execution is extraordinarily neat and agile, her staccato a 
miracle of delicate flexibility. Above all, the tone is sweet and 
sympathetic, while the diction is clear and precise. The 
record, quite a perfect thing in its way, was made in America. 

Gerhard Hiisch.—With the aid of Dr. Weissmann and his 
orchestra, the admirable German baritone recently heard at 
Covent Garden endows with fresh interest a couple of well- 
worn themes. The broad, masculine quality of his voice finds 
ample scope in Beethoven’s noble melody ; and I observe a new 
effect in the orchestral treatment of the second motif. The 
varied tone-colour and diction impart a novel reading to 
Schumann’s great song—it is worthy to be compared with 
Plancon’s, only far more German, more idealistic and true to 
Heine. I see no reason, though, why the closing bars should 
have been entrusted to the organ. 

Gita Alpar.—The art of singing the Doll’s Song from The 
Tales of Hoffmann as Offenbach intended it to be sung lies in 
the assumption of a tone and manner suggestive of a piece of 
mechanism and not a human being. The effect of this in an 





air which itself imitates the jerky movements of an automaton 
can be best appreciated in the theatre, where we can see the 
corresponding looks and gestures of Hoffmann’s absurd 
‘flame ’’ as she displays her quaint little stock of vocal 
ornaments and gewgaws. Apart from the stage, in a gramo- 
phone record, the idea is most successfully realised by force 
of contrast, as we have it here, thanks to a clever artist who 
has known how to place it side by side with a thoroughly 
natural, human rendering of Dell’ Acqua’s_ well-known 
Villanelle. You can amuse yourself by comparing, as I have 
done, the dull, listless expression of the Doll (note that queer 
tumble of the voice when her machinery ‘“‘ runs down ’’) with 
the bright and animated feeling which pervades her voice in 
the other piece. The florid singing in both is neat and accurate, 
without perhaps being exceptionally brilliant; the staccato, 
for instance, is far superior to the shake, yet on the whole 
there is no serious blemish to be found anywhere. The Berlin 
Symphony Orchestra, under Dr. Felix Giinther, has treated 
the accompaniments in the right delicate spirit. 


Richard Tauber.—The labour of constant public work may 
have proved too trying for Herr Tauber’s throat during his 
engagement at Drury Lane, but evidently it has not been 
onerous enough to prevent his pursuing at intervals the 
pleasant and profitable task of making comic opera records. 
Truly, the actual physical labour involved herein is not pre- 
cisely of a strenuous nature, nor, judging by his tone-produc- 
tion, does the Tauberesque warbling at any time seem to 
involve a heavy outlay ofstrength. Yetit must be remembered 
that, when he presents himself before the microphone, the 
singer has perforce to be in what my athletic friends call *‘ the 
pink of condition,” and maybe has to repeat the same piece 
over and over again before the final faultless reproduction is 
achieved. In any case, I can perceive absolutely no technical 
faults in these four records. The singing is that of a supreme 
master of his own particular métier. The music, whether by 
Franz Lehar or Fritz Rotter, fits him like a glove, for it enables 
him to introduce all his favourite effects in the now-familiar 
manner. The most pleasing, I fancy, is the Viennese waltz 
measure exemplified in Fair is the world, which has many 
artistic touches and, just to remind us that Tauber is a real 
tenor, finishes up on a fairly powerful B flat. The other songs 
are less like Strauss and more redolent of modern jazz, with its 
saccharine harmonization and endless repetitions, 


André Goudin.—Despite all temptations from across the 
Rhine, and notably from Berlin and Bayreuth, as presented 
in the well-performed masterpieces of the two Richards, 
Wagner and Strauss, France remains on the whole singularly 
faithful to her Gounod and her Bizet. You can see this for 
yourself, any time you may happen to be visiting Paris, in the 
enviable bills of the Opéra and the Opéra-Comique that help 
to adorn the kiosks which line the busy boulevards. There, 
among the all-the-year-round favourites, you will never fail 
to have your eye caught by such titles as Faust and Carmen, 
Mireille and Les Pécheurs de Perles, Roméo et Juliette and 
La Jolie Fille de Perth. Alas, we have no national opera or 
operas here to draw us away from our firesides, where our 
sole consolation is to be found in the excellent substitutes that 
replace the real thing. Whether there is much demand just 
now for these Parisian samples I am not quite sure, but to me 
they are always welcome when they are competently per- 
formed. Otherwise there is not much to be said about this 
Decca specimen beyond the fact that M. Louis Masson has 
turned out, with the aid of his Opéra-Comique orchestra, some 
capital swinging accompaniments to M. André Goudin’s airs 
from Carmen and Mireille. The singer possesses a resonant 
baritone voice and all the requisite traditions peculiar to his 
genre. His low notes have been sacrificed for his high ones, and 
his occasionally lethargic style may be in part attributed to his 
laboured breathing. But he sings the Toreador ditty and the 
particularly jolly ballad of the bowvier, Ourrias, with plenty of 
go and—well, you cannot expect every perfection at once in 
this fallible vocal world ! 
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H.M.V. Light Opera Company.—Here is a brief but breezy 
selection from Rigoletto, whose only un-recommendable feature 
is that it is ridiculously dear. I cannot for the life of me see 
what there is in this quite ordinary collection of excerpts from 
a non-royalty opera by Verdi to make it worth 4s. 6d. Ina 
vocal sense there is little if anything in the record to justify its 
costliness. It includes the opening chorus (bits only), the two 
tenor airs, part of the first duet for Gilda and her unfortunate 
father (much less prominent here than his daughter), and, to 
conclude, a frankly moderate rendering of the quartet. The 
words and the singers are English. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 





SONG AND CHORAL 


Those who seek for a sign of the times could not wish for a 
better than the present modest stream of genuine folk-music 
records—including practically the first English folk-song 
records of any account. The best two song records of this 
month are of folk-songs. Thegarden where the praties grow (arr. 
Liddle) is one of those exquisite light-hearted but true Irish 
love-songs. In it, on H.M.V.DAI1171 (10in., 6s.), John 
McCormack (tenor) is the folk-singer pure and simple, like 
Hayward (see last month’s reviews), plus his own complete 
technical mastery and ease. Isn’t this perfection? The 
harp that once through Tara's halls (Balfe) is not such a good 
song, and McCormack indulges in it some typical Italian opera 
vices such as continual scooping. But if six shillings is a 
luxury price, especially when only one side has any real value, 
it can hardly be called extravagant. Edwin Schneider 
accompanies, with his usual aptitude. 


G. Rowntree Harvey (Edison Bell Winner 5224, 10in., Is. 6d.) 
gives us another very welcome example of ‘“‘ pawky ”’ Scottish 
humour in the more or less familiar Wee Cooper o’ Fife and in 
Robin Tamson’s Smiddy. 1 think every Londoner even will 
follow his words. Again he seems a little deliberate. This is 
a record not to be missed, especially at eighteenpence, but it 
is also one of those of which one side is enough at one sitting 
for most people. 


In the Columbia list are two singers of whom I don’t seem to 
have had records before: Catherine Stewart (contralto, DX 263, 
12in., 4s. 6d.) and Eric Greene (tenor, DB540, 10in., 3s.). 
Catherine Stewart is a fine singer with a fine voice, of which 
she might now perhaps cultivate a sympathetic quality 
though I do not imply the faintest suspicion of harshness. 
Indeed, this is vocally the best record | remember hearing of 
‘**Handel’s Celebrated Largo,” Ombra mai fu, from Serse 
(sung here in England’s English translation, Slumber, dear 
maid). Organ does duty for orchestra. The recording is in 
the Central Hall, Westminster: very effective, as also is the 
performance with organ and trumpet of Sullivan’s Lost 
Chord. Eric Greene’s record should have a great welcome 
with all who enjoy Hubert Eisdell, whom it suggests more 
than alittle. Eric Greene is inclined to try and make more of a 
trifle than it will stand, at any rate of Jane (O’Reilly and 
Barker), if not of Phyllida (Fisher). 

Other Columbia records are of Robert Easton (bass, DB539), 
William Heseltine (tenor, DB538), and Francis Russell (tenor, 


DX261). The Return (Barron and Holliday) is a song that is 
entitled to some serious consideration ; it might possibly be 
classed with Stanford’s Drake's Drum. One scarcely need 
say that Easton sings it excellently, also, with Chorus, When 
the Guards go marching by (McGill and Barker), a cheery song 
of well-known type—the title tells you what type. Orchestra 
adds to the fun, and in The Return a very realistic touch. 
Heseltine essays English versions of Funiculi, Funiculd 
(Oxenford and Denza) and Mattinata (Tis the day, Tesche- 
macher and Leoncavallo), and delivers them with the right 
fervour, though the most exacting hearers may find it a little 
forced, as sounds his production still, if much better than at 
one time. Francis Russell shows his usual energy in My 
Dreams (Weatherly and Tosti) and J’ll sing thee .. yes, 
Songs of Araby (Wills and Clay). His local pronunciation is 
very marked, but I don’t know that we are any the worse off 
for it. 

On Decca F2356 (10in., ls. 6d.) Frank Titterton and Richard 
Watson are the stirring pair one expects of these two fine 
soloists, in Lane Wilson’s facetious J'enor and Bar.tone and 
The Lovers. Loud recording rather obscures words at times. 
Another very good pair has come together again, after an 
apparently longer gramophonic separation than I realised : 
Herbert Thorpe and Eric Chandler (Sterno 8014, 12in., 2s. 6d.). 
Of those two old battlehorses, Sarjeant’s Watchman, what of 
the night? and The moon hath raised her lamp above (from 
Benedict’s Lily of Killarney), they certainly did one, probably 
both, in the old days; but they are if anything better than 
ever, and there are the added advantages of a proper orchestra 
on a half-crown 12in. disc. 

H.M.V. B3541 and 3772 (10in., each 3s.) have re-recordings 
of Peter Dawson (bass-barytone), the first with a very unobtru- 
sive Male Quartet, both with orchestra. The Bellringer (Wallace), 
with plenty of bells, is straightforward, and so is If those lips 
could only speak (Goodwin); but isn’t the tune of this second 
obviously an excellent waltz, with a bit of sentiment if you like, 
like most good waltzes, but quite content and confident? 
The airy counterpoint makes this clearer still. These are on 
3541. On 3772 Dawson’s quiet moderation in The Cobbler’s 
Song from Chu Chin Chow (Norton) is welcome, rare enough in 
the ‘‘ popular”? song record ; but no singer could be less [rish 
than Dawson, and he does not suit The Mountains o’ Mourne. 

On Parlophone R960 (10in., 3s.), the Choir of St. Mark’s 
Church, N. Audley St., London, give practically the ideal record 
of Sullivan’s anthems O Gladsome Light (unaccompanied) and 
O love the Lord (with organ, Maurice Vinden); though even 
here there are traces of false diction, I think mainly the result 
of faulty production. 

On Decca F2332 (10in., ls. 6d.) The Westminster Singers 
give a perhaps perfect record of the usual men’s quartet type. 
The arrangements of Loch Lomond (Odell) and Annie Laurie 
(Button) are much better than most of this type, and are very 
effective. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 





WARNING 


We uish to warn prospective purchasers of ‘““ EXPERT” 
Sound Boxes that certain firms are taking advantage of the 
unrivalled reputation gained by Mr. Fhillips in the designing, 
making and tuning of Sound Boxes by offering for sale as new 
certain Sound Boxes made ty him prior to March 1930. 
The only Sound Boxes now made and tuned throughout by 
Mr. Phaillits (for all types of machines) are obtainable only 
from myself at +5, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, W., and 
are known as the “‘ Expert.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


(All records are 10in. unless otherwise stated.}] 


Aldershot Tattoo Records 


Every year we look to H.M.V. for records that will epitomize 
our memories of the Aldershot Military Searchlight Tattoo, 
and this time the elaborate and 
arduous preparations that have 


such as the Dajos Bela Orchestra in J sing you a love song, 
tango, and Le Chemin du Paradis, fox-trot (Parlo. R971, 3s.), 
or the Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra in Slippery Sticks, 
mostly xylophone, and A Sierra Melody which I think are 
new to the gramophone (Col. DB537, 3s.), or Marek Weber 
and his Orchestra in The Caravan and The Coolies of Sumatra 
atmospheric trifles (H.M.V. B3830, 3s.), or De Groot and his 
Orchestra in Boldi’s Chanson Bohémienne and Krome’s On a 
dreamy summer night (H.M.V. B3892, 3s.), or J. H. Squire’s 
Celeste Octet in Lincke’s Amina and Renard’s Song of the 
Celeste (Col. DB487, 3s.). In all these cases the quality of 
the ensembles is well known and the recording up to standard. 

The Schwartz Trio from the ‘‘ White Horse Inn” (Col. 
DB541, 3s.) and the Original Viennese Schrammel Orchestra 
(H.M.V. B3786, 3s.), newcomers both, seem disappointing, 
as does also Walford Davies’s Solemn Melody and Widor’s 
Serenade played by a string orchestra with organ (Broadeast 
5243, 2s.). Probably one expected too much. 


Dance Tunes 
There are ten records of waltzes in my box. Naturally the 
first to attract attention was Magyari Imre’s Hungarian Gypsy 
Orchestra playing Strauss’s Blue Danube and one that is new 
to me, Kratzl’s The Last Drops 





to be made have resulted in two 
records (H.M.V. €2250-1, 12in., 
4s. 6d. each) that are striking 
triumphs for the technicians as 
well as genuinely moving sou- 
venirs of the occasion. (2251 is 
a straightforward recording of 
the Massed Bands (about a 
thousand performers) playing 
Handel’s Largo with solemn 
grandeur and, on the reverse, a 
medley of War Songs to which 
the troops marched off the 
ground. The other, C2250, is a 
composite record built up with 
the utmost cunning from: many 
records, with Rex Palmer an- 
nounecing the items. It gives 
excerpts from the programme 
neatly dovetailed and ending 
with the Grande Finale, Abide 
with meandthe National Anthem, 
at the end of which the three 
cheers given for Her Majesty 
the Queen show that it was 
recorded at the last, Saturday, 
performance. The open-air at- 
mosphere and the huge audience 
are splendidly caught, and when 
played, let us say, in a darkened 
room, these records have a deeply 
emotional effect. 


Orchestral 


Three records stand out in 





A SELECTED LIST. the latter 


Aldershot Tattoo, H.M.V. C2250-—1. 

Lily Pons, H.M.V. DA1190. 

Richard Tauber, Parlo. RO20149. 

John McCormack, H.M.V. DAII171. 

Denis O’Neil, Winner 5318. 

Robert Easton, Col. DB539. 

Opéra-Comique Orchestra, Decca K586. 

Dajos Bela Orchestra, Parlo. R966. 

Paul Abraham and his Orchestra, Parlo. R978. 
Alfredo Rode and his Orchestra, H.M.V. B3902. 
Quentin Maclean, Col. DX260. 

Barrel Organ, Imperial 2514. 

Suckin’ Cider, Panachord 25040. 


Dangerous Nan McGrew, Brunswick 1156. 


(Parlo. R970, 3s.). On the whole 
a disappointment: the former 
played ‘“‘ with a_ difference,” 
quite attractive 
but neither as thrilling as one 
might reasonably expect. More 
disappointing was Ferdy 
Kauffman and his Orchestra 
in Ivanovici’s Danube Waves 
and Fucik’s Danube Legends 
(H.M.V. C2199, 12 in., 4s. 6d.), 
a thoroughly plodding effort. 
Much more desirable is The 
London Palladium Orchestra 
making no attempt to play for 
dancers but reviving in honest 
fashion two native - born 
waltzes, Davson’s The Druid’s 
Prayer and Joyce’s Dreaming 
(H.M.V. B3852, 3s.): and with 
this may be classed a_ less 
robust and more sensitive per- 
formance of Ancliffe’s Nights 
of Gladness and Lehar’s Merry 
Widow by Nicholas and his 


Orchestra (Brunswick 1162, 
2s. 6d.). 
Marek Weber and his Orchestra, 


suave, rhythmical and_ well 
recorded as usual, play tribute 
to Waldteufel with Tales of 
Autumn (Pomona), Blonde or 
Brunette (H.M.V. B3829, 3s.) 
and A Summer Evening, which 
is coupled with an arrangement 
of Strauss’s St. Mary’s Chimes 


LONDON EDITOR. 








memory after playing through a 
baker’s dozen—Alfredo Rode and his Tzigane Orchestra in 
Fantasy Rumanesco and a Countess Maritza Selection (H.M.V. 
B3902, 3s.), Nicholas and his Orchestra in a neat, well-recorded 
performance of the now famous Serenade of Heykens and 
Rayners’ Clockwork Courtship (Brunswick 1149, 2s. 6d.), and 
the New Mayfair Orchestra in The hour of parting and I'll 
always be true, with an excellent singer (H.M.V. B3884, 3s.). 
These would be safe choices for an exile to order. 

Besides these one could thoroughly enjoy many others 


(B3831, 3s.), while the Orchestra 
Mascotte breaks newer ground with Sieczynski’s Vienna, 
Town of my dreams, which is labelled Op. 1, and Scotto’s 
Under the bridges of Paris (Parlo. R969, 3s.). These three 
should certainly be heard. 

These continental dance tunes (not all of them waltzes) 
continue to be a welcome change from the stereotyped 
American ones that sound all alike to so many people. This 
month there is Wieder wird es Friihling—It’s Spring again— 
with the appropriate noises which continental audiences 
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delight in, and Du bist meine Greta Garbo played by the Dajos 
Bela Dance Orchestra on Parlo. R966 (3s.). The two titles 
by Paul Abraham and his Orchestra (Parlo. R978, 3s.) have 
refrains sung in German and are more continental in style 
than any of the following group, which I think comprise 
all the best American and English tunes of the moment well 
performed on remarkably cheap discs :—Walter Miller and 
Harry Hudson’s Melody Men in Fourteen Rollicking Sailors 
and Bell-bottom Trousers (Radio 1516, Is.), cheapest and 
jolliest of them all; When I take my sugar to tea played by 
the Paramount Rhythm Boys (Winner 5319, Is. 6d.) and 
I'm glad I waited by the Deauville Dance Band (Winner 5315, 
ls. 6d.), both really “‘ peppy’ performances for the youngsters ; 
a clever coupling of Whistling in the dark and One little raindrop 
by the Paramount Dance Orchestra (Winner 5310, Is. 6d.) 
and another of J surrender, dear and Got the bench, got the park 
by Billy Mason and his Café de Paris Band (Broadcast Twelve 
3067, ls. 6d.); a novel waltz medley of ‘‘ White Horse Inn” 
tunes by the Manhattan Melodymakers (Broadcast Twelve 
3069, ls. 6d.), the popular Bertini and his Band playing ine 
German T'wo hearts and a waltz refrain (Sterno 729, Is. 6d.) 
and an attractive waltz I offeryou these roses played by Sid 
Phillips and his Melodians (Winner 5296, ls. 6d.). Finally 
two tangos by the Plaza Tango Band (Winner 5325, ls. 6d.) 
and a novelty in the form of Sam Browne and Marie Pont as the 
English and French vocalists in the waltz from that highly 
diverting film ‘‘ Le Million” called We’re all alone (Winner 
5308, Is. 6d.) played in waltz rhythm. 


Scissors and Paste 

Sorting out the records of Selections, Vocal Gems, Medleys, 
etc., where someone has devoted his talents to fitting other 
people’s tunes into measured lengths of olla podrida to tickle 
the palate of a greedy public that has no time to go through 
the menu item by item—nor money to pay for such an orgy— 
I find at least a score of them, not counting the ambitious 
Columbia album of Jolanthe abridged into six records (DB550-—5, 
18s., with an illuminating booklet of plot and words) and sung 
by the Columbia Light Opera Company, which includes such 
redoubtable soloists as Alice Lilley, Joan Cross, Catherine 
Stewart, Sophie Rowlands, Nellie Walker, Barrington Hooper, 
Randell Jackson, Dan Jones, Appleton Moore and George 
Portland, all of whom have exemplary clearness of diction. 
There are nineteen numbers in this, the fifth, album of the 
series, and though the true Savoyard may shrink from the 
abridgment as a whole, let me beg him to hear the last record 
(555) on which George Portland sings the Nightmare song of the 
Lord Chancellor. On the reverse is the exquisite duet If 
were weak enough to tarry and the Finale. 

Tolanthe is so full of good tunes that this album is sure of its 
popular success. There is also a good Princess Ida Selection 
by the New Light Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V. C2236, 12in., 
4s. 6d.) conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent. 





Use Your Gramophone as a Wireless 
Loud Speaker ! 


I have obtained the Agency for the Baldwin Loud Speaker 

Unit. This ts a device which can be fitted to the Tone Arm of 

any type of Gramophone simply by removing the Sound Box 
and connecting the Unit to any type of Wireless Set. 

It is suitable for any Interior horn models, and any Exterior 


horns, not exceeding 6 ft. 6 in. It is particularly suitable for 
the Expert Minor and for the Wilson Horn. 
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A special word of recognition is due to the arrangers of 
Edwin Virgo’s Old English Medley and Negro Spiritual 
Medley, played to perfection by the Cedric Sharpe Sextet 
(H.M.V. C2230, 12in., 4s. 6d.) and of Henry Hall’s Musical 
Comedy Switch, which is rightly being taken up, since his band 
recorded it for Decca, by other companies. The Debroy 
Somers Band (Col. DX 264, 12in., 4s, 6d.) play it, not in dance 
time, in a way that will be widely enjoyed ; and the cheapest 
version so far is an echoing one by Rolando and his Blue Salon 
Orchestra on Winner L5327 (2s.). 


The Savoy Light Opera Singers and Players have not quite 
filled the gap that I deplored last month by supplying a really 
satisfying Vocal Gems from The Geisha (Winner L5305, 2s.) 
or The Belle of New York (L5304, 2s.); the fault lies in not 
observing the “light” in their title. The singer of How can 
I wait? is the chief offender. But this will not be an offence 
to many ears and otherwise the performances are excellent 
value. 


I prefer the casting of Vocal Gems from “ Bitter Sweet” 
on Broadcast Twelve 3064 (1s. 6d.). This is definitely a record 
worth keeping, and so too is a Vocal Selection from “‘ The 
Merry Widow” by Anne Welch, Norton Collyer and Victor 
Conway (Decca K545, 12in., 2s. 6d.), a well-established trio 
of good voices. 


Debroy Somers Band proceed with Stealing thro’ the Classics— 
with the accent on the preposition—in a second record which 
contains slabs of unconnected opera (Col. DX 262, 12in., 4s. 6d.). 
It is all very bland and unpretentious, and disarms criticism by 
saying “ After all, isn’t this precisely what my public wants? ”’ 
Well, good luck to it. 


For the not too sophisticated public there is also a ‘‘ Song 
Scena’ built round Gerald O’Donnell’s waltz song My Old 
Irish Mother, in which Mary O’Farrell supports Denis O’Neil, 
that sympathetic singer and actor (Winner L5328, 2s.), and 
this might be grouped in a programme with Andrew and Jean 
McCullum who play Irish and Scottish Airs and Jigs on their 
accordeons (Winner 5213-4, ls. 6d. each), or with Colin J. 
Boyd’s violin medley of Highland Flings, Reels and Strathspeys 
(Brunswick 1151, ls. 6d.) ; and for the same public in England 
there is a first-class Music Hall Memories vocal medley on 
Imperial 2516 (1s. 3d.) that is full of spirit. 


A cinema organ medley called Scotia played by Quentin 
Maclean (Col. DX 260, 12in., 4s. 6d.) is yet another feather in 
his already crowded cap, and a credit to the recorders as well 
as the Trocadero Cinema at the Elephant and Castle. The 
imitation of the bagpipes is particularly thrilling. 


Of the rest of the medleys I select two for special mention— 
Len Fillis and his Novelty Orchestra in Song Hits Parts 3 and 
4 (Col. DB549, 3s.) and Harry Hudson’s Melody Men with 
Sam Browne as singer in On with the Show (Winner 5316, 
Is. 6d.). 


cAnother Parlophone Speciality 





REAL 
HUNGARIAN RECORDS 


Authentic renderings of real Hungarian Gypsy 
CAirs by the leading Budapest Gypsy Orchestra 


MAGYARI IMRE ES CIGANYZENEKARA 


(Magyari Imre’s Hungarian Gypsy Orchestra) 
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Instrumental 


I doubt if Raieda Costa has had such scope for her dainty, 
lilting, light-hearted way with a piano and a popular tune for 
many months as in Would you like to take a walk? and The 
Match Parade (H.M.V. B3888, 3s.). She toys with both in a 
comfortably sure way : while Sydney Custard on the Gaumont 
Palace Cinema organ at Chester is even more whimsical in 
The Match Parade, in contrast to The White Dove, the tune 
from ‘“‘ The Rogue Song ”’ that Lawrence Tibbett made famous 
(H.M.V. B3887, 3s.). There are several other organ records, 
by Reginald Foort (Col. DB548, 3s.), Reginald New of Birming- 
ham (Winner 5326, ls. 6d.) and Harry Chrysler (Decca F2370, 
ls. 6d.),for instance, whichthrough poor tunes or poor treat- 
ment are negligible. 

A very jolly record, Parade of the Minutes and The wedding 
of the three blind mice, stands to the credit of Rudolph Star 
playing xylophone and vibraphone with piano and accordeon 
accompaniment (Decca F2364, Is.  6d.). 
There are well-recorded accordeon solos, 
by Paul Orlandoni (Brunswick 1152, 2s. 6d.) 


with his mandoline is at his most brilliant 
in Mandolinata and Monti’s Czardas (Sterno 
739, ls. 6d.) and keeps his accompanist busy. 
Roy Smeck’s Vitaphone Trio would be more 
to my taste without vocal choruses (Pana- 
chord 25037, ls. 6d.), but By the River Sainte 
Marie is worth hearing. For these summer 
evenings Phil Lennard with his’ guitar 
supplies J love the moon and There’s a long, 
long trail (Decca F2358, 1s. 6d.) in simple, 
almost too simple, placidity, which is a great 
relief after listening to such relentless stri- 
dency as Valenti’s dance tunes inspire in the 


Quartetto Allegro (Panachord 25036, Is. 6d.). 


Familiar Voices 

Olive Groves revives Alice Blue Gown and, 
from ‘“‘ Veronique,’ The Garden of Love 
(Decca F2361, 1s. 6d.) with her usual charm. 
Hardy Williamson in The Star of Bethlehem 
(Stephen Adams) and Jf with all your hearts from Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah (Broadcast Twelve 5240, 2s.) is slightly hampered by the 
echo in St. Mary-le-Bow Church. Frank Titterton in Moya’s The 
Song of Songs and in Little Mother o mine (Decca F2371, 
ls. 6d.) and Arthur Vivian in The Drum Major and The Gay 
Highway (Broadcast 5241, ls. 6d.) are reliable as ever. 

Easily the most attractive performance in this group is 
Denis O’Neil in two Irish songs that give him full scope for his 
light tenor voice and light humour, Eileen Oge and Terence’s 
Farewell (Winner 5318, ls. 6d.), 


and J. B. Cuvelier (Sterno 738, Is. 6d.), but BNK “S53 
of monotonous rubbish. Mario de Pietro = 2 
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Unfamiliar Voices 

Tino Folgar, the Spanish tenor-who is as popular as Danielle 
Serra or George Metaxa, makes his debut in the English H.M.V. 
catalogue in Oh Senorita and Lady of Spain (B3901, 3s.). 
Undoubtedly he is an acquisition, but he will have to improve 
his English and more care will have to be taken with his 
accompaniments if he is to become the vogue that he certainly 
could be. 

Among yodelers Friedl Lusser, from ‘‘ The White Horse Inn,” 
must rank high. Her Cuckoo in the Wood and Tyrolean 
Yodler (Col. DB542, 3s.), sung in German, have an exceptionally 
pleasing quality. 


The Land of Smiles 

Richard Crooks now enters the field with You are my heart's 
delight, a ringing, impassioned performance coupled with an 
exaggerated but lilting English version of Stoltz’s Just two 
hearts and a waltz refrain, otherwise known as T'wo hearts in 






Naess 


DEBROY SOMERS 


3/4 time (H.M.V. DA1207, 10in., 6s.). I still prefer Derek 
Oldham in Tauber’s delightful love song (H.M.V. B3863). 
This month Derek Oldham and Winnie Melville sing Love, what 
has given you this magic power from ‘‘ The Land of Smiles,”’ and 
nine people out of ten would prefer this (H.M.V. B3885, 10in., 
3s.) to the longer and cheaper record of it (Sterno 8010, 12in., 
2s. 6d.) by Darroll Richards and Thelma Tuson, but the tenth 
would get the latter for the sake of a certain emotional quality, 
an abandon, that the Derek Oldhams have not got. In fact, 
the Sterno duet, though it twice broke the point of steel needles, 
astonished me because I had already decided that I did not 
like Darroll Richards’ voice in solos, either in Beneath the 
window of my love on the same record or in Tosti’s Parted and 
Goodbye (Sterno 740, ls. 6d.). But Miss Tuson’s fine singing 


somehow must have inspired him in the duet, 


Other Singers 

Lily of Laguna and Little Dolly Daydream (Regal MR356, 
2s. 6d.) are titles which will excite some and 
they are quaintly sung in a manner that 
somehow suggests straw hats, bow ties and 
feather boas by Billy Leonard and the Variety 
Singers. Another record recalling bygone 
days is by the popular Four Happy Tommies 
and Nat Star’s Band called Give me the days 
when we went strolling round the town backed 
by the vigorous Blaze Away (Sterno 735, 
ls. 6d.). 

More seasonable is Leave the rest to nature 
sung charmingly by Al Bowlly, the well- 
known vocalist of Roy Fox’s band at the 
Monseigneur, on Decca F2366 (1s. 6d.), which 
is from the English film ‘‘ The Chance of a 
Night-time,” and also by Ross and Sargent, 
who, however, have more suitable material 
on the reverse— Yet (Parlo. R976, 3s.). 
Very summery, too, is another English 
number, Lazy Day, which constitutes Layton 
and Johnstone’s best effort of the month 
(Col. DB561, 3s.). Noah Beery and Gloria 
Swanson offer no surprises to those who 
have seen the films in which they sing these 
songs (One Little Drink from ‘ The Song of 
the Flame” and The Whip from ‘‘ Golden Dawn,” Brunswick 
1154, 3s., and Come to me and If you haven’t got love from 
‘* Indiscreet,’’ Brunswick 1147, 3s.). The vocal ability is not 
sufficient incentive to buy in either case. 

Glaslyn Lewis and his Welsh Choir attempt no subtleties in 
their recording of traditional songs in Welsh. but sing with 
proper feeling to an orchestral accompaniment (which might 
have been better) Land of my Fathers and God bless the Prince 
a (Sterno 747, Is. 6d.), Cymru Fydd and Sospan Fach 
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After these Americanisms Cavan O’Connor and Pat O’Brien 
both singing My Irish song of songs and At the end of an Irish 
lane on Regal MR357 (2s. 6d.) and Sterno 742 (ls. 6d.) re- 
spectively are at least sentiments we can understand, while 
that absurd concert-party song We won’t go home till morning 
—and then we won't go home sung by the Two Gilberts on Regal 
MR358 (2s. 6d.) is British to the backbone. 


Patrick Waddington’s records are always an enjoyment to 
a certain section of the community and this month with Faith- 
fully Yours and Id rather be a beggar with you (H.M.V. B3900, 
3s.) he will not disappoint, ably supported as usual by Peggy 
Cochrane and William Walker, whose piano- 
playing gives a fine lilting rhythm, especially 
to the second song. 


Jackson and Moore (Parlo. R977, 3s.) and 
Lyte and Darke (Decca F2365, Is. 6d.) are new 
duettists in weepy offerings. 


The Ladies 


Mildred Hunt is a newcomer on Decca F2390 
(1s. 6d.), and whether this is a pseudonym or = a= 
not doesn’t matter as she sings Would you like 
to take a walk ? and Please don’t talk about 
me when I’m gone charmingly. Deep-voiced Betty Bolton 
sings J surrender, dear and It must be true (Winner 5300, Is. 6d.) 
as though she really means what she says, but Sophie Tucker in 
Egyptian- Ella and That's the way I feel about you, sweetheart 
(Broadcast Twelve 3062, Is. 6d.), and Florrie Forde in Pretty 
Kitty Kelly and The Hoover Song (Imperial 2515, Is. 3d.) 
are rather unworthy of their own standards. 


Jenny Howard, who was singing at the Palladium recently, 
has acquired the Gracie Fields style to the point of having 
been mistaken for her. It was quite time that someone 
put a little burlesque into Were you sincere ? and I’m alone 
because I love you (Winner 5309, Is. 6d.) and she does} it 
admirably. 


Pour Rire 


Suckin’ Cider as sung by Otto Gray and his Oklahoma 
Cowboys is a supreme example of a successfully funny record 
produced from the thinnest material (Panachord 25040, Is. 6d.), 
and I commend it to our recording directors. Less exhilarating 
but in the same genre are another Panachord, Phil and Frank 
Luther in You will never miss your mother till she’s gone (25041), 
and Bob Miller and his Hinky Dinkers in Dangerous Nan 
McGrew and They re hanging old Jonesy to-morrow (Brunswick 
1156, 2s. 6d.). This American humour does not appeal to 
everyone but it still seems to amuse most of us; but when a 
song like My canary has circles under his eyes is sung by 
Englishmen such as Randolph Sutton (Radio 1514, Is.) or 
Leonard Henry, who, however, puts some neat gags init (Sterno 
745, 1s. 6d.), it has lost most of its flavour. 

In typical English songs, Sutton in Holding hands on the 
sands—you can imagine his chuckles over this—and Henry in 
That must have been our Walter, our comedians are not to be 
beaten. The George Rokey touch is-still popular, though 
grossly over-recorded on Broadcast Twelve 3061 (ls. 6d.), 
and Leslie Weston is clear and hearty in four cheerful topicalities 
(Winner 5301 and 5320, ls. 6d. each). Similarly The Roosters 
Concert Party is still immensely popular, and well rehearsed 
in the two sketches Company Orders and Sick Parade (Col. 
DB544, 3s.), and probably Jock MacGregor has his big public 
for The Fleet pays a visit to Auchnatoddie (Winner 5291, 1s. 6d.). 
Heard in solitude by a jaded reviewer these amiable quips 
hardly raise a smile; but there are certainly some touches of 
his quaimtest humour in John Henry’s Night Out (H.M.V. 
B3766, 3s.). At-least he conveys a definite series of pictures 
to the listener’s mind. 





Imperial Points 

The August Imperials are too late for classification but not 
for comment. Tony Reddin, ‘‘ the Great Dublin artiste,” is a 
stranger to me but I like his easy patter songs such as the 
Cruise of the Calabar and Mick McGilligan’s daughter (2496). 
To an Irishman the words must be crystal clear even at a 
first hearing. Whoever is responsible—Jay Wilbur, I suspect— 
must be congratulated on the stage-management of a Street 
Barrel Organ record (2514), choosing four good old tunes, 
Bull and Bush, Old Kent Road, Trinity Church and Daisy 
Bell, and interpolating an occasional chorus to mask the 
change-over—also for the moderate use of a 
brazen singer in a Bonnie Scotland medley 
played with paradoxical cheerfulness by the 
Band of H.M. Royal Horse Guards (The Blues ) 
on 2507. 


Florrie Forde (2513) and Elsie Carlisle (2511) 
do their stuff much as usual, while the Radio 
Imps (2510) and Frank Luther (2510 and 2508) 
deal unexpectedly with sad, soulful banalities. 
Jack Gordon takes the honours with J sur- 
render, dear (2509) and a goodish ballad Love 
never dies (2508) and delightfully sings the 
choruses for Hal Swain and his Band in Good- 
night, Sweetheart and Lazy Day (2505), which ought to be the 
best seller of the list. The Hollywood Dance Orchestra would 
be vastly more desirable in Bubbling over with love and Let’s 
get friendly (2503) if the vocalist did not intrude. 

I bow sadly to public opinion if it finds Mr. Ramsbottom, 
of B.B.C. origin (2512), funny. 

At ls. 3d. each these Imperials are astonishing value, and 
since [ once had occasion to warn people about the rough 
surface, some years ago, let me add that I now am able to play 
them with fibres without any apprehension. 


Oddments 

Mrs. Meurig Morris in a Trance Address (Col. DX265, 12in., 
4s. 6d.) was referred to in THE GRAMOPHONE (May 1931, 
p. 598) when the Press was invited to witness the recording 
and first demonstration of this spiritualistic experiment. 
Now it is available to the public at large, and must rank as a 
curiosity worth adding to the collection. Intrinsically it 
proves nothing and does not remove scepticism from sceptics. 

A correspondent has pointed out that I was unfair last 
month to the first group of Chauve Souris records. They 
were electric recordings, though early ones. The rest of what I 
wrote stands. 

The August Piccadilly records arrived late and need no 
comment except that they contain all the best holiday titles. 
Percy Chandler and Jack Leon with their dance bands on 798 
and 799 (1s. 6d. each) seem the best. 
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Edgar Fackson puts— 
Fack Payne & His B.B.C. Dance Orchestra 


—under the microscope 


OUR humble critic has discovered with considerable consternation 

) that he is becoming famous. The cause of this alarming state 

of affairs is my criticism of Jack Payne and His B.B.C. Dance 
Orchestra. 

Some are wholeheartedly with me ; others, judging by their remarks, 
would enjoy attending my consignment to an inferno: but all seem to 
be agreed in wanting me to give my reasons for my opinions. This 
seems only fair. I admit that in the past limitation of space has pre- 
vented me from offering much justification for my bald statements, so this 
month I shall endeavour to remedy the deficiency. That Mr. Payne has 
given me the opportunity to do so more by praise than deprecation, 
only makes the task all the more pleasant. 

My chief complaint has been that, while this band is good public enter- 
tainment, and musically very efficient, it has not shown the understanding 
of those rather subtle qualities, which in modern dance music are 
identified by the word style, which one might, all circumstances taken 
into consideration, fairly have expected, for after all it is the B.B.C. 
Dance Band. 

I am not demanding that the band should become hot. I know I am 
accused by some of appreciating nothing but hot music, but I think 
that those who read these reviews will realise, not only that you can have 
style in a “sweet ’’ interpretation, but also that I am the first to recognise 
and enjoy it—when it is there. | 

I think I am going some way to prove this contention when I say 
that the records of Jack Payne’s which have appealed most to me this 
month, and which I think show a distinct improvement in the respects in 
which I have hitherto thought he failed, are amongst what may at first 
seem to the straightest. 

Take for instance Pardon me, pretty baby. The orchestration is quite 
straightforward, insomuch as there is none of that striving after effect 
by undue elaboration of the main themes or tedious and unnecessarily 
symphonic interludes and modulations which only break the continuity. 
One of Jack Payne’s faults has often been over-orchestration, and the 
result has been just about the same as dressing up a pleasant young girl 
as though she were a duchess of forty. Here her natural charm is allowed 
to show itself because she is appropriately but not over-dressed. Of 
course I am not suggesting that elaborate orchestration cannot be highly 
rhythmical ; you have only to turn to some of Duke Ellington’s records 
to see that it can; but then few English arrangers yet understand this 
part of the subject quite well enough to indulge in it, and until they do it 
is far safer to keep to the simple paths. 

Let us take a brief run through Pardon me, pretty baby. The intro- 
duction is quite good. Based on a phrase of the original melody, it is 
well constructed, quite clever in its rhythmic idea, and, above all, short. 

The first chorus is vocal trio. The singing is too staccato, but this 
staccato style is at least safe. Immediately you start giving notes 
values, you are up against the problem of phrasing. Few singers in this 
country know how to phrase with any sense of rhythmic style, and 
even if the singers here did there is always the likelihood that they might 
not be together, as a part can be phrased in numerous ways and yet 
be stylishly rhythmical. So we will pass over the singing, which is at 
least clean, and go on to the accompaniment. You wi!l find it consists of 


Reviewed by 
EDGAR JACKSON 


little but steady Ist and 3rd beats by string bass, and an obbligato by 
celeste. This celeste business was tempting Fate, as it must be the right 
stuff if it is to be effective. This is. The player—lI think it is Geo. 
Busby, the pianist—knows his job. 

The interlude between this first chorus and the verse which follows 
is rather long and very nearly over-orchestrated, but it just escapes, 
chiefly because it is constructed and played with an eye to the rhythmic 
as well as the decorative side. The verse is distinctly good. In the first 
half the brass play the melody quite straight, but with good attack and a 
nice sense of rhythm in their phrasing. They had nothing to do but 
the obvious, but few English bands seem able to do that, because what 
is obvious to anyone with a sense of rhythm is a Chinese puzzle to anyone 
without—at least so it often seems. The brass is supported by saxo- 
phones in what is practically organ harmony, into which figures are 
quite neatly dovetailed when the brass happen to rest. The saxophones 
phrase their parts well and keep the figures nicely connected. to the 
sustained notes before and after them, thus preventing their counter- 
melody from sounding at all broken, and thereby keeping the rhythm 
flowing. For the second half of the verse the brass drop out and one 
finds the melody neatly taken over by the saxophones without any 
sense of a break. 

The bridge passage between this and the next chorus starts to be 
unnecessarily sugary and symphonic, but again it gets saved by there 
being, happily, practically nothing of it—it only lasts four bars. 

The first half of the next chorus is good rhythmic trombone (muted) 
solo, not overshadowed by any attempt to over-orchestrate the accom- 
paniment, the 3rd eight-bar phrase is violin solo, again nice and neat, 
and with the same simple rhythmic accompaniment, with a nice steady 
beat from the string bass, and for the last eight bars back to trombone 


‘solo. All round, a neat and rhythmical chorus. 


The connecting link between this and the last chorus on the record 
consists of a stunt phrase by trumpet echoed by violin. The underlying 
idea is good and well carried out. It is the right thing in the right place. 
With the exception of the middle eight bars, the first four of which are 
played “ sweet” by low register instruments in unison taking the lead, 
and the second four by “‘ sweet ”’ violin, this last chorus is played by the 
brass, saxophones and strings al] moving together in harmony. The 
melody is slightly transcribed to enhance the rhythm, but the melody 
sections moving together prevents any suggestion of over-orchestration, 
and the efficient voicing and good interpretation have done their share in 
making it satisfactory. 

Naturally, there are aspects other than those with which I have dealt 
from which a record has to be looked at, but I have chosen the 
enumerated points because they are those on which Jack Payne has so 
often failed in the past and so obviously improved upon here. Taken 
all round, Pardon me, pretty baby is a most pleasing, straightforward record. 
It shows an appreciation of the technique of dance (as distinct from other) 
music and has a style which has not always been apparent in the band’s 
previous work. 

The remaining titles by the band, and some are not so far short of the 
same satisfactory standard, are Poor Kid (v), the backing to Pardon me, 
pretty baby; While I dance with my girl (v) (Col. CB301), the backing of 
which is Bell- Bottom Trousers (v), of which Jack Payne has made one 
of his best variety novelties ; Without Love (v) and a waltz, We’re all 
alone (v) (CB300) ; Lazy Day (v) and the waltz When the moon comes over 
the mountains (v) (CB312); and Moonlight saving time (v) and One 
little raindrop (v) (CB308). 
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The Big Two 


The records by Jack Hylton and His Orchestra are all quite straight- 
forward propositions about which there is nothing particular to say, 
so perhaps, as there are so many records with which to deal, you will 
forgive me if I just give you the titles. There are four waltzes, Life (v) 
and Lucerne (v) (H.M.V. B6037) which are both from ‘the pen of Horatio 
Nicholls, When the moon comes over the mountains (v) (H.M.V. B6027) 
and We're all alone (v) from the film ‘‘ Le Million’ (H.M.V. B6041). 
The backings of the last two waltzes are respectively Bweavin’ on de 
window (Vv), which has a clever child impersonation vocal refrain, and 
If you're really and truly in love (v). On H.M.V. B6036 are two melody 
fox-trots from the film ‘* Indiscreet,” Jf you haven’t got love (v) and 
Come to me (v), and on H.M.V. B6042 are the one-step T'ry (v) and the 
comedy fox-trot We’re all good pals at last (v). I believe the last- 
mentioned is also known as the Hoover Song, though I can’t see what 
it has to do with vacuum cleaners.. The most interesting is T'ry. 


The majority of dance bands which attempt to be stylish and commer- 
cial all at once usualiy manage to Le neither my aunt nor my uncle 
and, to indulge in my pet hobby of mixing up metaphors, generally 
succeed only in falling between two stools. 

The cleverness of Ambrose and His Orchestra is that in steering a 
middle course they manage to sit on the greater part of both the stools— 
a nice contradiction in terms, but perhaps excusable as it seems to 
advance the point I am trying to make that, while their records are 
designed to attract the general public, there is always something about 
them that is likely to appeal to more advanced enthusiasts. 

The secret of this is found in the clever orchestrations by Lew Stone 
[ realise, I think as thoroughly as you do, that the band itself is as good 
in every way as any other in the country, I appreciate to the full its 
fine musicianship and true sense of up-to-date style, but all that would 
be wasted if the material it had to work upon were either inadequate 
or inappropriate. Lew Stone is not only capable of making an arrange- 
ment which is musicianly and rhythmical, but, without resorting to 
anything unduly intricate, one which is also interesting. There I think 
you have it in a nutshell. 

Ambrose’s records this month are Pardon me, pretty baby(v) and 
Faithfully Yours (v) (H.M.V. B6038); Ho Hum (v) and Whistling in 
the dark (v) (H.M.V. B6032); Poor Kid (v) and Moonlight Saving Time(v) 
(H.M.V. B6030), and Leave the rest to nature (v) from the film ‘‘ Chance of 
a Night-time ” and J found you (v) (H.M.V. B6039). Ambrose not only 
knows how to play tunes, but how to pick them. 


Ray Noble scores again 

Roll on, Mississippi, roll on (v) (H.M.V. B6040) by Ray Noble and 
the New Mayfair Dance Orchestra is one of the best popular rhythmic 
records ever made in this country. Though not quite the same kind 
of thing, it is obviously out to compete with the Boswell Sisters’ hot 
record on Brunswick of this lively rhythmical number, and quite a lot 
of it is vocal. The Three Ginx and Al Bowlly are responsible for the 
singing, some of which is comparable with Red Nichols’ Brunswick 
masterpiece ** On Revival Day.” 


The whole thing, which goes with a brilliant swing from beginning - 


to end, was devised and orchestrated by Ray Noble, who has the happy 
knack of making his records entertaining and interesting without 
resorting to extremes or anything ultra hot. 


Roll on, Mississippi is backed with a most pleasing melody performance 
of a tuneful slow fox-trot called I’d rather be blue with somebody else (v) 
by the same band, which, on H.M.V. B6031, has also made excellent 
jobs of another good melody number Lazy Day (v) and a bright novelty 
Beside a Dutch canal (v), the unusually good orchestration of which 
puts the tune over to best advantage. 


If you want to know how to laugh . . . 

African Lament (v) by Don Azpiazu and His Havana Casino Orchestra 
(Amer.) (H.M.V. B6028) is about the best example of the Cuban Son 
rhythm (Rumba as they erroneously call it over here) that has been 
given to us in a popular dance record. You can see the difference 
between this very near approach to the real thing and the stuff that gets 
foisted on us under its name by comparing African Lament with Mama 
Inez (v) by The Havana Novelty Orchestra (Amer.) which is on the 
reverse. Broadly, the rhythm of the latter is merely that of a fox-trot, 
- on the hot side, with a gourd scraping out 8 quavers to the 

ar. 

I.am sorry I have had to make this complaint against Mama Inez, 


v—With vocal refrain. 
Amer.—American artists recorded in America. 
All are fox-trots except where otherwise stated. 


but it is all because H.M.V. have called it a Rumba. If they hadn’t 
I should simply have said that as a very bright novelty dance record 
with a strong comedy element it is great fun. With all sorts of comedy 
effects worked into ‘the clever orchestration, from horse neighs on 
trumpets to some of the most infectious laughs I have heard, it is not only 
really amusing, but rhythmically much more stylish and inspiring than 
many of the more serious fox-trots issued to-day. And above all it is 
in general atmosphere something different, and if it goes a bit wild in 
places, that only makes it all the more fun. 


Columbia 


Guy Lombardo and His Royal Canadians. (Amer.) have made of You 
didn’t have to tell me (v) (Col. CB305) what I have-no hesitation in saying 
is a delightful record. 

The band has never been exactly noted for its understanding of the 
rhythmic aspect of modern dance music, but it has a style of its own 
which at once attracts attention. Even when it is obviously doing 
things all wrongly, it is doing them in a way that is interesting. 

Leaving out the question of rhythmic style, I have nothing but praise 
for the band. Its tone colours are bold, but warm, and there is a sure- 
ness of execution in all its work which is born of the courage of conviction. 
[t has character and personality, and he must be hard to please who 
says that it does not use both with a certain artistry, even though the 
appeal to head and heart may be rather too heavily weighted in favour 
of the latter. 

The backing is a waltz, Little sweetheart of the Prairie (v), played by 
The Cavaliers (Amer.)—a sugary, over-sentimental business, but played 
with a sense of refinement. 

Debroy Somers and His Band: Morocco (comedy 6/8 one-step) (v) and 
That’s Somerset (v) (waltz) (Col. CB303), If you haven’t got love (v) and 
Come to Me (v) (Col. CB307), Stepping Around (v) and Going Home (Vv), 
both from the film ‘‘ Good Companions ”’ (Col. CB309), and We’re all 
good pals at last (v) (Col. CB316). If I hear much more of this sort of 


thing I shall be forming fours in my sleep. 


Ho Hum (v) and Head’n for better times (v) by Ted Lewis and His 
Band (Amer.) (Col. CB304). Ted will have his little bit of fun, you 
know. Wa-wa trumpets in Ho Hum and a topping game of trains 
the other side. 


Parlophone 

With the exception of Ho Hum (v) (R964) by Ed Kirkeby’s Orchestra 
(Amer.) and Roll on, Mississippi, roll on (v) (R974) by Ben Selvin and 
His Orchestra (Amer.) (the latter, though straight, is a particularly 
bright, rhythmical, quick fox-trot), the Parlophones are all on the slow, 
lazy side. Nothing but absolutely straight melody happens and the 
musicians seem afraid to move lest they disturb the set of their ties. 
It is not exactly inspiring, but if you look at the records simply as light 
music you have to admit that they are unusually polished ; in fact, it 
may not be going too far to say that they are beautifully played. 

The titles are T'here ought to be a moonlight saving time (v), an excellent 
number, played by Ben Selvin and His Orchestra (Amer.): it is the 
backing to Roll on, Mississippi, roll on ; Nevertheless (v) by Ed Kirkeby’s 
Orchestra (Amer.), which is the backing to Ho Hum; When your lover 
has gone (v) and another good number, Whistling in the dark (v), by 
Sam Lanin’s Famous Players and Singers (Amer.) (R965); and two 
waltzes, The little old church in the valley (v) and The waltz you saved 
for me (v), by the Roof Garden Orchestra (Amer.). 


Brunswick 


Come to Me (v) and If you haven't got love (v), two sentimental songs 
from the film ‘‘ Indiscreet ” played by Jacques Renard and His Orchestra 
(Amer.), are on Brunswick 1148. Although they are labelled fox-trots 
they can hardly be classed as dance music. An even tempo is maintained, 
but there is not even an after-beat to give inspiration to dancers. 
Looked upon as light concert music they are, however, very tuneful 
and not without refinement or class. 

Almost the same may be said of You're just a lover (v) by Ben Bernie 
and His Orchestra (Amer.) and You are my hear!’s delight (v) from ** Land 
of Smiles ” played in fox-trot style by Vietor Young and His Orchestra 
(Amer.) (both Bruns. 1157). It is true they have a little more suggestion 
of rhythm, but their chief appeal is their “* legitimate ”’ tunefulness. 


However, the Brunswick list is not without records which should 
appeal to dancers. 

In addition to two waltzes, After the Dance (v) and It is Destiny (v) 
from the film ‘‘ A Lady’s Morals,”’ both by The Regent Club Orchestra 
(Amer.) (Bruns. 1160), on Brunswick 1158 Noble Sissle and His Orchestra 
(Amer.) give us Roll on, Mississipi (v) and Wha’d ja do to me ? (v). Since 
his return to America Sissle has sacked the apology for a band with which 
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he appeared a few months ago in Lon:ion at Ciro’s Club and got a new one 
—coloured, of course—which is a distinct improvement. Both the records 
are bright and rhythmical in their commercial way and have vocal 
refrains by Sissle himself which are perhaps their best parts. 


But next to the hot performances reviewed elsewhere, the best 
dance records in the Brunswick list are undoubtedly Whistles (v) and 
the popular Ho Hum (v) (both 1159) by Hal Kemp and His Orchestra 
(Amer.). The former title is about the various kinds of whistles which 
help to make New York life hideous, and every noise that by any stretch 
of imagination could be considered a whistle (to say nothing of numerous 
others—such as motor horns—which can not) is thrown in to create 
effective atmosphere. Where Hal Kemp scores over many English bands 
at this sort of thing is that he gets good dance rhythm into the playing, 
instead of assuming that with comedy numbers it doesn’t matter how 
corny the rhythm is. The last chorus, with its hot trumpet lead, is 
particularly a nice example of stylish dance playing. 


I see that Brunswick have commenced issuing English recordings. 
Blaze Away (v), a 6/8 march,and When the guards are on parade (v) 
(1150) were both made over here. They have named the band The Good 
Companions. I think the company would be better advised to rely on 
its American records. 


Decca 


Ho Hum (v), Were you sincere? (v) (both F2368), Pardon me, pretty 
baby (v) and There ought to be a moonlight saving time (v) (both F2367), 
all by The Blue Lyres, are easily the best of the month’s Decca dance 
records. 

Of course you all know by now who the Blue Lyres are. The combina- 
tion is the same, even to the vocalist, as on the 3s. records of the other 
company for which the band also records, excepting that the string 
section which is added for the more expensive disc is not used. 


Roy Fox and His Band continue to be one of the most stylish dance 
bands in the country, but their latest records are not as interesting as 
they might be. The arrangements are on modern lines and musicianly, 
but they lack effective ideas. This is particularly the case with Leave 
the rest to nature(v) from the film “‘The Chance of a Night-time” 
(F2352), which fails to grip. A band like this with a man at the head, 
such as Roy Fox, who has shown that he knows his job could safely be 
trusted to tackle something a little more ambitious. The backing, 
I’m used to you (Vv) from the same film, is far the more interesting side. 
It is more original and tonally more brilliant, the latter feature due 
probably to better recording. 

Of the two remaining records by the same band, Poor Kid (v) and 
Lazy Day (v) (Decca F2396), the same remarks to some extent apply. 
Poor Kid doesn’t seem to get over as it should. Also the rhythm is not 
too steady—an unusual complaint to have to make against this band. 
Lazy Day opens with a hot trumpet effect, and you think something is 
really going to happen, but although it is more stylish, rhythmically, 
than the backing it is played in commercial style, which makes one feel 
that the trumpet opening, though good of its kind, was rather inappro- 
priate here. 

The vocal choruses are by Al Bowlly. It appears that Decca have at 
last realised his merit, for they have honoured him by putting his name 
on the labels. It is no more than he deserves. He is the most stylish 
rhythm singer in the country. 


With Bell- Bottom Trousers (v) and the 6/8 one-step Skin-a-ma- Link 
the sergeant (v) (Decca F2363) Arthur Lally’s Million-Airs keep up 
their reputation for turning out amusing comedy dance records, though 
can they have missed some opportunities for good fun in both the 

itles. ! 

Fourteen rollicking sailors (v) and We're all good pals at last (v) (Decca 
F2396) are nothing like as good. The band is lacking in ideas and 
sounds tired out. We're all good pals at last, which is under-recorded— 
Decca’s recording is falling off again, practically every record this month 
sounds woolly, or lacks brilliance if you prefer it that way—is labelled 
fox-trot, but is not in dance rhythm of any kind. In fact, it doesn’t 
seem to have much rhythm, or anything else, of any sort. 


I see Decca are going in for American recordings. There are two 
this month—ZI surrender, dear (v) by Bob Haring and His Orchestra 
(Amer.) and The waltz you saved for me (v) by The Waltz Society Night 
Club Orchestra (Amer.) (both Decca F2369). Both sides are just ordinary 
tuneful commercial performances ; pretty, but that’s all. : 


Hawaiian stars are gleaming (v) and Oh! Rosalita (v) by The Rhythm 
Maniacs (Decca F2389) both have vocal refrains sung in German. They 
are labelled tangos, but have little of the true spirit of this inspiring 
music. It appears that the proper title of Oh/ Rosalita, which is a 
continental tune, is Frauline Greta. 


Panachord 


The less expensive records cater mainly for a public whose tastes are 
simple. These good people like to be able to hum the tunes as the records 
play and anything at all out of the ordinary only confuses them. For 
these reasons one cannot expect anything particularly original on the 
ls. 3d. Panachords, but in their commescial way some of the per- 
formances are unexpectedly good. Many of the featured bands have a 
wide popularity in America. 

The first I happen to have picked out is Bubbling over with love (v) 
(Panachord 25043), a bright performance by Sleepy Hall and His Collegians 
(Amer.). Hall found himself a success as a banjo player when a student 
at Yale and he decided to take up dance music professionally when he 
graduated in 1926. Fortune has smiled on him and his success has 
continued. 

The backing is another bright fox-trot, in slightly slower tempo, called 
Dancing with the daffodils (v). It is played by Ralph Bennett and His 
Seven Aces (All Eleven of ’Em) (Amer.). I don’t know the band, but 
it sounds quite satisfactory of its kind. 


Then there is Will Osborne and His Orchestra—another band well 
known in the States. Osborne originally built his reputation chiefly on 
the fact that he could sing so like Rudy Vallée that many were unable 
to distinguish between them on records and over the Radio. They tell 
me he now has a new band which is very modern and quite hot. Although 
I think it is responsible for some of the records this month, it is keeping 
to straight commercial melody interpretation, but you can realise that 
it could be stylish. The musicianship seems to be there. The titles 
are By the river of Saint Marie (v) (Panachord 25044) and J surrender, 
dear (v) (Panachord 25045)—both ** melody ” performances—and Who'll 
buy my violets? (v), the Tango from the Charlie Chaplin film “* City 
Lights,’ which is the backing to By the river of Saint Marie. 


Benny Goodman (Amer.), the famous hot clarinetist, who plays in all 
Red Nichols’ hot Brunswick records, also has a band on Panachord which 
has played What have we got to do to-night but dance? (v) (25046). I’m 
afraid that the fans will be disappointed as this record is again straight 
commercial stuff, but Goodman has a solo which is worth hearing, 

The backing is Smile, darn you, smile (v) by a recording combination 
called the Carolian Club Orchestra (Amer.). This name was used by 
Hal Kemp on Parlophone, but it’s not Kemp’s band here. The per- 
formance is like all the others, except for a nasty mistake by the trumpet 
in the 8th bar. Someone must have been asleep to have passed this. 


The best of the Panachords is, however, Mary Jane (v) (25042) by 
Ed. Loyd and His Orchestra (Amer.). Ed. Loyd is a recording name used 
by Ed. Kirkeby Wallace, who, as I have explained in previous issues, was 
responsible some years ago for the famous California Ramblers, and now 
has a good business as a dance band contractor. The record, though on 
commercial lines, has altogether more style than the others. The backing 
is the Rumba (so-called) Mama Inez (v), by the same combination. 





Hot Rhythm Records 
Two new coloured bands on Panachord 


They say the best things turn up where you least expect them, but it 
is certainly a delightful surprise to find tucked away among the inexpen- 
sive and hitherto very “ commercial ’’ Panachords (these Brunswick 
products have been reduced from 2s. to ls. 6d. since the first supplement 
was issued in May) two new coloured bands, which, while they are not 
yet known over here, are creating a sensation among the fans in New 
York. 

Both are on Panachord 25047. The first is Chick Webb and His 
Orchestra (Amer.), who, I am told, are now playing at the Cotton Club, 
where they took over from Cab Calloway, who had followed Ellington 
when “‘ the Duke ” and his satellites departed from this famous Harlem 
night club for somewhere in Chicago. 

Chick Webb, a little hunchback, is not only the leader but also the 
drummer of the outfit, and is some performer with the sticks. His band 
consists of three trumpets, two trombones, three saxophones, and the 
recognised piano, drums, guitar and bass—unusual inasmuch as most 
coloured bands to-day contain only three or at the most four brass—and 
includes, amongst other stars, one Benny ‘*‘ King ’’ Carter, renowned 
as one of the hottest coloured tenor saxophonists. 

The name of the tune is Heebie Jeebies—not that that means much, as 
in hot dance music the original melody usually plays the part of the 
dummy, which by orchestration and, in the case of solos, by spontaneous 
extemporisation, is so dressed up that you'd never recognise it if you saw 
it in the nude, though of course it must have a decent figure on which the 
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clothes will set well. Even though it may be difficult to decide how much 
of the shape here is the dummy’s and how much is due to the natty attire 
in which we find it decked out, it is easy to see that Heebie Jeebies as a 
tune has no deformity. 

Chick Webb’s Orchestra has not only all the style, rhythm and origin- 
ality which are the features of the best coloured bands, but is much 
more polished than most of them—so much so that it sounds like a very 
advanced white band. It has good tone, is well balanced, and plays with 
a workmanlike precision which makes the meaning of everything it does 
perfectly clear. The first half of the chorus which follows the neat intro- 
duction shows up the precision and style of the brass section and the second 
half the all-round efficiency of the saxophone section. The verse which 
follows consists mainly of excellent hot trumpet and tenor saxophone 


Blues (v) and Joe Venuti and His Blue Four Put and Take. Dallas Blues 
is a decidedly good proposition. It has a good swing throughout, 
mainly the result of a very solid and well-recorded string-bass, and 
Armstrong is in good form and plays some really good stuff. There 
is also a delightful piano solo by Earl Hines. 

For Put and Take Joe Venuti (Amer.) uses the same personnel as he 
did in Raggin’ the Scale—i.e., Joe Venuti (violin), Ed. Lang (guitar), 
Adrian Rollini (bass saxophone) and Izzy Riskin (piano). These Venuti 
records are always so good that it is difficult to say if one is better than 
the other. Certainly I can find nothing but praise for Put and Take. 
The introduction is novel and clever. It consists of harmonics by Venuti 
echoed by Rollini on what he has christened his hot fountain pen— 
actually it is like a baby clarinet—and the two fit in beautifully. Rollini 


solos, and in the next chorus the pianist takes 
a brilliant solo against a nice “ organ ”’ back- 
ground of the saxophones. Following this 
we get the saxophone section again, this 
time in a chorus built up of hot rhythmic 
figures, the phrasing of which is unusually 
rhythmical. A trombone with a delightful 
tone and a rea] sense of style is later featured 
in a good solo and the next stunt is a chorus in 
which the trumpet holds the tonic—it’s some 
crazily high note, probably high C—below 
which some more good stuff is heard from the 
piano before the trumpet is joined by asecond 
trumpet with the 6th of the scale, making a 
most piquantly effective chord. More hot 
trumpet is again the feature of the last chorus 
and the coda is none the less interesting for 
the tricky bell effect with which it ends. ll 
round a record which is rhythmical, stylish, 
and interesting from beginning to end. 


Edgar Hayes—Piamst 

The other band which is on the other side 
is put out under the name of Ear] Jackson 
and His Musical Champions, but its real name 
is The Blue Rhythm Boys. It has been 
formed by Irving Mills for feature recording 
and broadcasting and is also installed at the 
Cotton Club. Rehearsed by a well-known 
dance violinist named Carroll Dickerson, it 
has been built up around Edgar Hayes’ 
Alhambra Band of the Alhambra Theatre, 
New York. Edgar Hayes is a pianist and one 
of the most brilliant Harlem has produced. 
He also does a good deal of the orchestration. 
I heard Hayes play in some nigger joint that 
Louis Armstrong took me to last time I was 
in New York. It was a weird spot. It only 
got going after about 3 o’clock in the morning 
and, unlike such show places of Harlem as 
Connie’s Inn, the Cotton Club, Small’s Para- 
dise, etc., which cater for white people want- 
ing to see the sights, was patronised almost 
entirely by folk who ranged in colour from 
High Yaller to coal black. Most of the male 
element had the scars of razor slashes received 
in various altercations, there was a rowdy 
crowd round a bar in one corner, and to 
accompaniments by Edgar Hayes, a huge 
coloured woman was singing Blues round the 








THE BEST OF THE MONTH. 


DANCE BANDS. 

African Lament by Don Azpiazuand His 
Havana Casino Orchestra (H.M.V. 
B6028). 

Ho Hum and Whistling in the dark by 
Ambrose and His Orchestra (H.M.V. 
B6023). 

Pardon me, pretty baby by Ambrose and 
His Orchestra (H.M.V. B6038). 

Roll on, Mississippi by The New Mayfair 
Dance Orchestra (H.M.V. B6040). 

Try (One-step) by Jack Hylton and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6042). 

Whistles by Hai Kemp and His Orchestra 
(Brunswick 1159). 

You didn’t have to tell me by Guy 
Lombardo and His Royal Canadians 
(Col. CB305). 


VOCAL. 
Ho Hum by Annette Hanshaw (Parlo. 
R967). 


HOT DANCE BANDS. 

Dallas Blues by Louis Armstrong and 
His Orchestra (Parlo. R973 New 
* Rhythm-Style ” Series No. 81). 

Got another sweetie now by 7'he Chocolate 
Dandies (Parlo. R963 New “Rhythm- 
Style ’’ Series No. 80). 

Heebie Jeebies by Chick Webb and His 
Orchestra (Panachord 25047). 

House Hop by Earl Jackson and His 
Musical Champions (Panachord 
25047). 

Put and Take by Joe Venuti’s Blue 
Four (Parlo. R973 New “ Rhythm- 
Style ’’ Series No. 82). 

You rascal, you by Red Nichols’ Five 
Pennies (Brunswick 1163). 








follows this up with a whole chorus on this 
instrument, in which Ed. Lang’s 8-in-a-bar 
rhythmic accompaniment is very effective, 
before changing over to bass saxophone. 
The performance has such an air of ease 
and neatness that one hardly realises at first 
how brilliantly clever it is. 


The two remaining titles, Got another 
sweetie now (v) by The Chocolate Dandies 
(Amer.) and Panama by Luis Russell and His 
Orchestra (Amer.), are both on Parlophone 
R963. Got another sweetie now is perhaps the 
most polished record the Chocolate Dandies 
have yet made. The tone of both solos and 
ensemble is excellent and everything sounds 
unusually clean. The number is played 
brightly in Blues rhythm at about 38 bars 
to the minute and features a fine trumpet solo 
and an all too short piano passage. 

Panama would be a good effort in any 
other Companies’ lists (excepting perhaps 
Brunswick’s) but is not up to the ambitious 
standard of the Parlophone “ Rhythm- 
Style’ Series. In quick tempo and very 
hot, its fault is that, although a great deal 
always seems to be going on, when you 
come to analyse it you find that little of it 
means much. A good deal of the instru- 
mental technique is quite brilliant, but it is 
often only a wasted effort for the simple 
reason that the idea behind it all is poor, at 
least poor compared with what we are usually 
given in the “ Rhythm-Style ”’ Series. 


Novelties by “ Red” Nichols 

After an inexcusable absence last month, 
Red Nichols; and His Five Pennies (Amer.) 
(arithmetic in America is improving—the 
combination is much nearer five strong than 
usual, being decidedly smaller this month) 
make a welcome reappearance with two good 
novelty numbers, You rascal, you (v) and 
Just a crazy song (Bruns. 1163), which have 
managed to retain their identity (the former 
via its vocal refrains) although they are 
played hot. 

You rascal, you is mainly conspicuous for 
its unusual lyric, in which it seems that the 
one ambition in life of an anonymous someone 
is that an equally unidentified someone else 


tables, which brought back all your past loves and sins. Later we got shall depart this life with the least possible delay. The record is well 











Hayes to play some solos and all we could do was sit and gasp. 
Sometimes he was hauntingly sad, sometimes sweet and seductive, 
sometimes crazily hot, but always wonderful. 

The Blue Rhythm Boys are even more refined than Chick Webb’s 
orchestra, and if you like sad sweet Blues you will revel in this record of 
theirs of a tune which is called House Hop. Both tune and performance 
are the same kind of thing as Mood Indigo by Duke Ellington’s Harlem 
Footwarmers issued a few weeks ago on Parlophone. 

By the way, I think someone in the combination is called Earl Jackson, 
hence the name given to the band on this disc. 


Old Friends on Rhythm-Style again 

Louis Armstrong, Joe Venuti, the Chocolate Dandies (McKinney’s 
Cotton Pickers) and Luis Russell are all available again in the month’s 
Parlophone “‘ Rhythm-Style ” Series. 

On R973 Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra(Amer.) give us Dallas 


up to Red Nichols’ usual standard. There is nothing in the way of 
orchestration, the performance consisting of three vocal choruses which 
alternate with hot solos successively by trombone, clarinet, piano and 
tenor saxophone, but these solos, which are lightly and very rhythmically 
accompanied, are about as good as one could wish to hear. The good 
work by string-bass and drums should not be missed. ‘“ Red’? MeKenzie 
is the vocalist. 

As regards performance, Just a crazy song is verySmuch the same 
kind of thing, except that there is no vocal chorus. 


Rhythmic Vocal 


Annette Hanshaw’s record of Ho Hum (Parlo. R967) is one of the 
best she has made. She has captured the real spirit of this song. The 
accompaniment by small orchestra is excellent. The pianist is one Sammy 
Prag>r. Believe it or] not, Annette Hanshaw is the daughter of a 
Methodist deazon. Epaar JACKSON. 
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BEETHOVEN: THE 


“GROSSE FUGE” 


An Exposition of the Larger Elements of the Form 
by SYDNEY GREW 


century (so far as the work was known to musicians then) 

because it was called a fugue. People had fugues in 
plenty, especially by Bach for the organ and clavier, and Handel 
for the chorus ; and as this and other things of its kind written 
by Beethoven did not agree with the compositions of Bach and 
Handel, they were naturally declared ‘‘ bad fugue.” 

The Grosse Fuge does not, however, differ so radically from a 
big fugue of Bach’s as the latter differs from one written by a 
musician of genius a hundred years earlier. And as a fugue of 
Frescobaldi’s, say, could help listeners in Bach’s time to under- 
stand his style of writing (not necessarily his form and spirit), 
so a fugue of Bach’s might help anyone nowadays to understand 
the style of writing in this piece of Beethoven’s. It is a good 
thing for the gramophonist and for the Grosse Fuge itself that 
there are records available of Bach’s fugues for organ, clavier, 
and chorus. 

In the days when the new Beethoven cult began to develop, 
which was during the first decade of this century, it became 
necessary for writers to mention this work. Knowing nothing 
about it, they fell into two errors. One was to condemn it as 
incoherent, extravagant, ugly, and so forth—the work of a man 
self-willed to the point of lunacy. The other was to describe it 
as “‘ a mixture of fugue and variation.’’ The second error is the 
only one to be touched on here. It has been repeated by 
practically every critic who has had occasion to mention the 
Columbia recording of the Léner Quartet performance ; and it 
must have puzzled intelligent and conscientious gramophonists 
quite a good deal, because it states the thing that is not. 

The work is actually a fugue with a capriccio, in the way the 
rondo for piano, Op. 129, is a rondo with a capriccio. In the 
larger sense, @ capriccio is a composition free as to form. But 
its freedom is not that of formlessness. On the contrary, it is 
the freedom which, by denying itself the help and guidance of 
custom, really imposes upon the musician who accepts it an 
exceedingly hard task. Any clever composer can write a good 
fugue or a good sonata movement, or even a good set of varia- 
tions. But only the composers of genius can write good 
capriccios, fantasias, rhapsodies, and the like—such as the 
Chromatic Fantasia of Bach, or the Rhapsody in E flat of 
Brahms. 

Beethoven makes use of the fugue style of writing in his 
‘““capriccio”’ here. By incorporating modifications or trans- 
formations of one leading theme in all his parts or sections, he 
borrows something from the style of the variation. But the 
individual parts of his ‘‘ capriccio”’ are less correctly regarded 
as variations than as études, bagatelles, and the like. 

The work as a whole has the symphonic proportions of first 
movement, slow movement, scherzo, fourth movement, and 
large coda. The first movement is a great fugue in four sec- 
tions, in B flat. The fourth movement (which is_ the 
‘“ capriccio ’’) is, up to a certain point, another great fugue, in 
A flat. 

There are two themes. These are opposed in character, as 
forcibly as the world and the spirit are opposed in religious 
philosophies, or the two ideas suggested in the phrase “‘ Sacred 
and Profane Love.’’ In the B flat fugue the one theme (which 
might reasonably be called the ‘‘ worldly ’’ one) works out its 
own salvation. In the A flat fugue the other theme first 
exercises itself, and then draws the B flat theme up into its own 
purely “spiritual ” world. 


[cen GROSSE FUGE suffered during the nineteenth 


The theme of the A flat fugue is the main theme. It is 
present everywhere, though only in a subordinate position in the 
first movement. Beethoven starts the work with a delivery of 
this in its native shape (1) and in three of its transformations: 
(2) as in the scherzo ; (3) as in the slow movement; (4) as in 
the first movement. He calls‘his pronouncement of the chief 
text of his musical discourse an Overture. 

The following broad outline of the form of the Grosse Fuge is 
designed for readers who have the Philharmonia Edition of the 
score (Boosey and Hawkes, ls. 6d.), in which the bars are 
numbered. No attempt is made to describe the character of 
the writing. 


I 


The first movement (the fugue in B flat) should be regarded 
as a composition in Sonata Form. That is, indeed, its actual 
construction (even though the elements of the pure sonata form 
are not present), and realisation of the fact puts one in the right 
way to perceive the progressive nature of the music. 


Part Bars. Key. 
i ... 1-58 Exposition B flat to E flat. 
i(a) ... 58-79 Development... E flat to F. 
(6) ... 79-109 Development F to D minor 
(end of lst record), 
109-111 .... Modulation ... B flat. 
lil ... 111-138 .... Recapitulation ... B flat. 
iv ... 138-153 ... Coda ... 5B flat. 


153-158 ... Concluding phrase, and modulation 
to G flat. 
The B flat theme (the upper material of quotation I) is at 
once widely ranging and cramped. Its initial motive is a wide 
leap. But otherwise it is confined in the narrow compass of a 


diminished fifth (D to A flat). The counter-theme is the main 


theme of the Grosse Fuge ; here it comes in syncopated rhythm, 
the notes standing on the weak beats. 


lL. The B fat theme. 
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In part ii the themes are the same as in parti. But there is 
a second counter-theme, evolved from the B flat theme by a 
rendering of its motives into 12-8 time (see a of the next 
quotation). This 12-8 figure gradually develops into an almost 
perpetual accompaniment ; and its rhythm of equal quavers 
grinds very powerfully against the dotted-note rhythm of the 
original form of the theme. 

Part ii is the section of struggle and effort in the Grosse 
Fuge. Assuch, it is the hardest to understand—intellectually, 
zesthetically, and emotionally. It lies formally in two halves. 
The second half begins at bar 79 ; to be exact, at beat 4 of bar 
78—-with viola and ’cello playing the B flat theme in stretto— 
that is, simultaneously. The progression that is to bring about 
the grand close in D minor starts at the fourth beat of bar 88, 
with a penetrating entrance of the theme in the second violin. 
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The last bars (102-107) are among those where the first 
violin is strained to the uttermost, and where the power 
required by the music is apparently more than the instrument 
can give: but when we truly know what the music actually 
is here, we find that, after all, the instrument is not over-taxed. 
The close (bars 107—109) is a grand tutti. 

In part iii the B flat theme undergoes another transformation 
in order to serve itself as counter-theme (see 6 of the next 
quotation). 


Il. (a) Bar 58. 


(B) Par 111. 
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In its original dotted-note rhythm the theme works in this 
part iii in the half-phrase—prcof that the vigour of the music 
is intensified, and that the labour and conflict of the musical 
thought have achieved their first measure of success. And the 
main theme (the lower part of the first quotation), attending 
still as counter-theme, is further syncopated by its notes being 
brought in a half-beat earlier : this adds brilliance and strength. 

Part iv is short. The B flat theme is transformed into a 
joyous, springing 12-8 rhythm. The counter-theme—still 
syncopated as last described—is contracted to notes of half 
the original length (crotchet spaces instead of minim spaces). 
The total effect is a doppio movimento—a movement at double 
speed. 

The full close at bar 153, first beat, is deflected by the note 
A flat: what follows is the B flat theme in its original dotted 
note rhythm, and (vitally important) a sudden bending of the 
music to G flat. This phrase is of dual character—it is a final 
sentence of the B flat fugue, and it is a modulation or a bridge 
to the next movement. 

II 


The “‘ slow movement”’ is, in both form and character, not 
unlike a Bach meditation on one of the more celestial Lutheran 
chorales. The first motive of the main theme (inverted) enters 
as a prelude, to appear in the same form later on as a ritornello. 
It opens the way here for a serene melody in equal semiquavers. 
This melody is accompanied by reiterated notes; and the main 
theme, as in the prelude, interjects itself occasionally. 

And then the main theme enters in crotchet rhythm : 
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with the serene semiquaver melody continuing as counter- 
subject. 

We can regard this meno mosso movement as a “‘ dance of the 
blessed spirits ’’ (to adopt the terminology of Gluck). It ends 
at bar 222. At the end of that bar begins a powerful unison 
tutti, which gradually turns the music into a long cadence in 
B flat minor. 

The last half bar of this cadential phrase lifts the music into 
B flat major (bar 232); and the change is one of the most 
inexpressibly delicate touches in the entire range of music. It 
is good to have the second record closing at this point, because 
if the change-over robs us of the dramatic sequel, it still lets us 
savour, in an unusually convenient way, the loveliness of the 
opening into the major. 

1 Ifl 

The third movement is authentic Beethoven scherzo, but of 
the type created by the composer only in his later period. The 
theme is announced thus : 
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and then (bars 237—253) it is boldly and yet buoyantly developed- 


The trilling accompaniment is the last bit of the main theme 
(quotation V). 

There is a certain commonplace quality in the music of the 
scherzo movement. But that is intentional. The great fugue 
in A flat which is to come immediately is a progression to 
spiritual heights ; and it was Beethoven’s habit, as it was 
Shakespeare’s, to indulge in a bit of rough-and-tumble or 
lighted-hearted gaiety just before setting out on a particularly 
great task. 

The passage in bars 237-253 is repeated (253-269) ; and then 
an impetuous modulation is effected into A flat (bars 269-272). 


lV 
** CAPRICCIO ”’ 


The main theme was present in the B flat fugue as a faithful, 
stimulating, encouraging companion of the leading subject of 
that movement. It is now free to develop itself, to the end— 
among other vital matters—of infusing into the B flat subject 
a kind of beatific rapture. It enters directly in this form : 
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There are two counter-subjects. One appears immediately 
(bar 274), the other when the theme as just quoted comes the 
second time (bar 281). Both derive from the slow movement. 
The first represents the prelude and ritornello: it is inverted, 
it is in the lilting 6-8 rhythm of quaver-crotchet, and it omits 
the fourth (the accented) note of the motive. The second 
represents the theme as shown in quotation ITI ; it isin crotchet 
rhythm, and again the fourth note of the motive is omitted. 
The three versions of the theme work together, so that for a 
while the movement is, in effect, a fugue on three subjects. 

There are five parts or sections in this fourth movement of 
the Grosse Fuge : 


Part. Bars. Key. 
i(a) ... 273-308 ... Fugueonthree ... A flat to F 
subjects. minor. 
(b) ... 309-351 ... Fugal fantasia .... F minor. 
ii (a) ... 350-404 ... Fugal fantasia, ... B flat minor to 
with stretto. E flat. 
(b) ... 404-414 ... Coda and E flat. 
transition. 
iii ... 414-452 .... Fugato ontwo... E flat to A flat. 
subjects. 
iv ... 453-492 ... Grand Coda A flat. 
Vv ... 493-510 .... “ Triumph” A flat. 
section. 
511-532 ... Transition to B flat. 


(i) In section (b) only the earlier half of the theme is employed. 
At bar 325 a sequential progression begins, chiefly on the trilled 
last motive of the theme. This moves through sharp keys, 
to C major and F major; and the F major tonality is at once 
deflected into F minor (bar 347). Nowhere else does the Grosse 
Fuge lift itself in this way through sham keys—a circumstance 
that differentiates it altogether, in mood, purpose, and 
character, from the B flat fugue of the Hammerklavier Sonata. 

(ii) An accompanying figure in equal quavers, 6-8 time, is 
conspicuous. It is born of the characteristic intervals of the 
main theme. And the main theme itself is telescoped, being 
reduced to its first and last pairs of bars. ; 

At bar 365 begins a mighty procession through B flat minor, 
where for a time two chords are in use practically simul- 
taneously: the dominant, F major; and the tonic, B flat 
minor. 

The passage from bar 365 to bar 404 is the last phase of 
‘‘ effort ’’ inthe Grosse Fuge. What follows is simply an expres- 
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sion of “‘attainment.” The last stage of the progression 
through B flat minor to E-flat begins at bar 379, with a series 
of very powerful 4-bar steps (intensified at bars 395-396 by a 
2-bar). This is a place where one is likely to lose grip of the 
music. If one does that, one fails to take hold of the work 
itself ; for the passage from bar 379 to bar 404 is, dramatically 
and creatively, the most important in the Grosse Fuge—it is 
like the last bit of the mountain the mountaineer has to climb 
in order to get to the top. The key to the rhythm (which is 
what is likely to confuse us) lies in the second violin part. 
That instrument plays : 

VI. 







—. 


Re gs : 
1 2 3 a 

(iii) The theme of the B flat fugue, relaxed into the ease of 
the 6-8 rhythm of quaver-crotchet, reappears. It is trans- 
formed, charged with light. The main theme, its first half 
only, and inverted, blends lovingly with this ; so that the music 
of the first bars of the opening of this section is in some respects 
the most exquisite ever created by Beethoven. 

(iv) The fourth part is complementary to the third in the 
way strength may be complementary to ecstasy and rapture. 

(v) The fifth part is another meno mosso, but it is not a repeat 
of the first one. On the contrary, it is as astrong march, and 
it serves in the Grosse Fuge the office of the ‘“ triumph 
symphony ”’ which comes at the end of some of the heroic 
Overtures of Beethoven. The theme is as the version shown in 
quotation III. The semiquaver counter-theme of the first 
meno mosso is present continuously. The opening motive of 
the B flat theme (I) is also present, squared now into a figure of 
equal semiquavers: this comes in alternate bars in the first 
half of the movement (493—500), and in every bar in the second 
half (501-510). 










Vv 

The former scherzo (the third movement of the work) is 
repeated, except for the initial unison pronouncement of the 
theme. 

The last movement proper begins at bar 565, and it is so 
delicately constructed that to describe it is as hard as to describe 
tracery or mosaic. The following, however, are its chief points : 

(i) Bars 565-608. The music is sostenuto. The main 
theme is rendered into a swaying 6-8 rhythm, its characteristic 
motives having their notes divided between the instruments, so 
that each instrument plays in effect a straight line of sound. 
At bar 597 the first half of the theme (as in quotation IIT) enters 
in plucked notes. 

(ii) Bars 609-636. Here is the high spiritual peak of the 
Grosse Fuge, a fact symbolised by the music opening into the 
clearest, purest, and most rarefied key of all—A minor. The 
tone is pianissimo, and the main theme is given in its meno 
mosso form. People catch their breath at the wonder of the 
music in this high moment. The supreme instant is in bar 
620, where the theme, instead of going up to the note B flat, 
leans back upon the note G sharp. 

The return to B flat (bar 629) is strong and clear, the theme 
being presented in short chords ; so that one feels this in the 
end of the composition. But... 

(iii) Bars 637-657. The sostenuto music of part (i) is resumed 
for @ moment. 

(iv) From bar 658 onwards the music is all a matter of 
ultimate fulfilment. First there is a happy, care-free recollec- 
tion of the B flat fugue and the meno mosso. Then the main 
theme (as in quotation V) is played through, in strong syncopa- 
tion at the half-bar, ending in a full.close. Out of the full 
close comes the little scherzo version of the theme. Out of 
this comes an echo or reflection of the lofty A minor passage. 
Then the cadence is played with. And at last the two themes— 
the B flat one in the quaver-crotchet rhythm—appear in duet ; 
and the work ends with the oe of an early Beethoven 
piano sonata. S. G. 


Listeners’ Corner 





B.B.C. correspondence has not been very exciting these last 
months. There was the mystified man who bought a record of Al 
Jolson singing Sonny Boy and There’s a rainbow round my 
shoulder, and played it with great contentment for many 
months until one Sunday night it insisted on playing Sonny 
Boy on both sides, and has so continued to behave ever since. 
His gramophone dealer was unable to explain the phenomenon ; 
but I suspect that one of his friends could ! 


There was also a charming letter from Nuneaton, which ran 
as follows:—‘‘Dear Mr. Stone, I have been very interested in 
wireless and gramophone’s I have though of an idea. As 
I understand the voice on a Gramophone is produced by lines 
on the side of the Grooves on a record Why not, on the other 
side, similar lines producing tellevisition, The needle is 
divided by ‘rubber or something or other, separating voice 
from the visition, Seeing a talkie film gave me the idea, I am 
only young and have just chanced to think of this invention 
if you can understand it if not—well leave it. Yours trouly, 





H M——.”’ 
The accompanying sketch of ‘‘part of record,’’ showing 
‘‘visition,’’ ‘‘Groves,’’ ‘‘Voice,’’ ‘‘Humps’’ and ‘‘Hollows,”’ 


was calculated to obscure rather than clarify the idea; but of 
course the letter was passed to our Technical Staff, which is 
still ruminating. 


Gramophone records have been used more frequently than 
usual by the B.B.C. during the last three months, and two of 
the programmes for which I was responsible may possibly 
interest overseas and other readers. The first (on Monday, 
June 15th) was an attempt to suggest records which could 
not irritate neighbours on a summer night with the windows 
open. Here it is: H.M.V. DA978, Hulda Laschanska, Ma 
curly-headed Baby; Col. 9824, Poltronieri String Quartet. 
Serenade (Haydn); Parlo. RO20072, Richard Tauber, I'd like 
to kiss the ladies; Polydor 23181, Kiss Lajos and his Hungarian 
Band, Czardas; H.M.V. DB1165, Galli-Curci and de Luca, 
Dita alla giovine from La Traviata; H.M.V. B3254, Percy 
Heming, A-Rovin and The Drummer and the Cook; Parlo. 
E10617, Dajos Bela and his Orchestra, O Sole Mio; H.M.V. 
B3862, The Comedy Harmonists, Court Serenade; Col. 9649, 
J. H. Squire Celeste Octet, Memories of Mendelssohn. 


The second, on the following Monday (22nd), was more 
ambitious—an attempt to recreate for invalids and others who 
had to be indoors at 7.45 p.m. a ‘‘June Night Idyll.”’ Beginning 
with O Lovely Night (Walter Glynne, H.M.V. B2395) and the 
Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream 
(H.M.V. D1627) and Delius’s Summer Night on the River (Col. 
D1638), to create atmosphere, it included Gigli in Toselli’s 
Serenade (H.M.V. DB1002), the guitar record of Moana 
Chimes (Brunswick, 1110) and Jack Hylton’s Drinking Songs 
Medley (H.M.V. C2074). Then, leaving the river, we turned 
to caravanners and hikers. Peter Dawson sang The Vagabond 
(H.M.V. B2297) followed by Lionel Tertis playing the Delius 
Serenade from Hassan (Col. L2343), leading to Brownlow 
singing I pitch my lonely caravan (Col. DB79). 


Finally for the older folk Doris Vane sang Goring Thomas’s 
A Summer Night (Col. DX71), and for the younger Grace 
Hayes sang The man I love (H.M.V. B2688), answered by 
George Metaxa in Goodnight, Sweetheart (H.M.V. B3822). 


Roughly the same programme will be repeated on August 
5th (Regional 9.30 p.m.), but with the advantage of the 
‘fading in and out’’ device which takes the edge off the 
changing of records, though it also has the disadvantage of 
not being fool-proof ‘and of keeping me in a constant state of 
dither. 

CHRrIsToPpHER STONE. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Columbia Portable, Model 306 
Price 17 guineas 
Specification. 
Screen Grid H.F. Stage :—Cossor S.G. 215 Valve. 
Grid Detector :—Cossor H.F. 210 Valve. 
L. F. Stage :—Cossor L.F. 210 Valve. 
Power Stage :—Cossor P 215 Valve. 
Intervalve Couplings :— Transformers. 
Speaker :— Balanced Armature. 
H.T. Battery :—120-volt Columbia. 
L.T. Accumulator :— Unspillable 2-volt, 30 amp. hrs. 
Grid Bias Battery :—9-volt Columbia. 
Range :—250-600 and 1,000-2,000 metres. 


The first thing that impresses one about this latest Columbia 
radio product is the neat and clean appearance. The second 
and more important feature is the cleanness of the reproduc- 
tion. None of the old portable symptoms, such as cracked 
piano notes, a muddy lower middle register, the overlapping 
of stations, and a bewildering array of controls, are in evidence 
here. Instead we find excellent portable reproduction with 
tolerably good definition, an adequate degree of selectivity 
to separate the most important stations, and four controls 
only. Gone also is the multi-way connecting lead to the 
H.T. battery. Here we find two plugs H.T. + and H.T.—. 
But the full voltage of the H.T. battery is not applied to every 
valve, voltage dropping resistances and small decoupling 
condensers being incorporated in the anode circuits. This 
is a much better way than taking separate tappings from the 
battery, as it ensures a uniform discharge and obviates pre- 
mature high resistances developing in the low potential end, 
thus improving quality 
and extending the useful 
life of the battery. 

Tested in south-east 
London in the middle 
of June, we had no diffi- 
culty in receiving fifteen 
foreigners on the me- 
dium wave-band and 
four or five long-wave 
stations without over- 
lapping, and all at suffi- 
cient strength to be of 
programme value, In 
some cases. stations 
could be tuned out by 
rotating the trimmer 
condenser only. No 
doubt this number will 
be increased under more 
favourable conditions. 
There are fourcontrols: 
a drum dial calibrated in wave-lengths, and operating 
the two ganged condensers, a thumb control for the trimmer 
condenser, a volume control and reaction knob. The volume 
control is a variable resistance in the filament circuit of the 
H.F.. valve, and by dimming the filament a little, there is a 
slight additional gain in selectivity. But there is also a slight 
time lag when operating the volume control, possibly owing 
to the time taken for the variations in filament current to 
affect the valve emission. Hand capacity effects are noticeable 
when reaction is applied too freely. These, however, are minor 
details. 

Taking everything into consideration, the general efficiency, 
lay-out and excellent workmanship, this receiver worthily 


upholds the traditions of Columbia. 
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The Marcontphone Speaker. Model 131 
Price 10 guineas 

This is @ moving coil speaker of the permanent magnet 
type that should make instant appeal to the majority of those 
readers interested in radio or the electrical reproduction of 
records. The atmosphere of reality and a cleanness of tone, 
even at low volume, are its outstanding characteristics. String 
tone in the higher reaches of the treble is quite good at normal 
listening strength, though it develops a rather keen edge at 
large volume. This is the only real fault we have to find, 
though there are one or two peaks lower down. These, 
however, are not obtrusive ; indeed, the definition in the bass 
is not exceiled by any speaker we have yet tested. Measure- 
ments show that a good response is maintained up to 6,000 
cycles and down to 40 cycles in the bass. 

The base of the speaker is fitted with a universal input 
transformer giving step- 
down ratios suitable for 
almost any type of output 
valve. The transformer can 
also be used as the output 
transformer of a push-pull 
stage. The resistance of 
the speech coil is 15 ohms 
and thus the speaker is 
adaptable for use as an 
auxiliary to the low-resist- 
ance speaker of the H.M.V. 
521 radio-gramophone. But 
in this case the speaker 
input transformer must be 
cut out of circuit by the 
plug arrangement provided, 
as .a@ suitable step-down 
transformer is already in- 
corporated in the 521. The 
speaker chassis is mounted 
in @&® mahogany case ap- 
proximately 16 ins. square 
by 9ins. deep, which is fitted with a perforated back to minimise 
self-resonance. The price and number quoted above is for 
the cabinet model, but the chassis (model 91) can be ob- 
tained separately at a cost of 6 guineas. 





THE CHASSIS OF THE 131 


The Fay Acoustic Home Recorder. Price 2 guineas 

So much has been said from time to time in these pages 
about the possibilities, uses, merits and demerits of home 
recording that anything further would seem superfluous. The 
technical side of it was dealt with by Mr. P. Wilson in our 
March 1931 issue, but quite apart from the technical and 
amusement aspects, home recording certainly has business 
potentialities. After all what is the Dictaphone but an 
acoustic recorder, and this is used in hundreds of offices 
throughout the country. 

The equipment under review, by reason of the fact that 
either 12, 10, 8 or 6in. records can be made with equal facility 
and clarity, has undoubted business and educational possi- 
bilities. We have made records on an ordinary portable 
gramophone with the Fay equipment that are wholly intelligible 
at a distance of 15 ft. and in most cases the voice of the 
speaker could be recognised. There are a variety of dialects 
in our London office, and it is significant that the recorded 
versions were phonetically good. 

The outstanding feature of this recorder is the simplicity 
of the tracking device. This works on the worm and rack 
principle and is driven directly by the turntable spindle, so 
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that loss of power through inte>mediate gears, spring belts 
or record tracking devices is avoided. Usually a single spring 
motor with the speed regulator set to its minimum position 
is strong enough to drive even the large size records. All 
that one does to make a record is first to smear the record 
with petrol or Three-in-One oil, place it on the turntable, fix 
the tracking hub and arm on to the protruding turntable 
spindle, attach the recording box pin to the rack, set the 
turntable revolving and lower the box with trumpet on to 
the blank. Then speak distinctly into the trumpet. There is 
nothing difficult about this, but if you have a brogue of yourown 
you may be certain that it will be fairly faithfully reproduced. 


A Levelling Snag 


It is now wellknown that undue side pressure is one of the 
causes of premature record wear with steel needles and that 
it is also one of the many things which cause the points of 


non-metallic needles to breakdown. 
The most common causes of side 
pressure are a laterally stiff tone- 
arm and an instrument that is not 
dynamically level. How to level 
@ gramophone by the dynamic 
method is explained in our booklet 
Novice Corner, and an extract 
from this was also published in 
“That Annual Overhaul”’ in the 
January 1931 issue of THE 
GRAMOPHONE. 

But in both these notes one 
small but essential detail has not 
been taken into account. Some 
readers have found that to pack 
up their instruments so that the 
sound-box and needle neither 
swings inwards nor outwards when 
placed on the blank portions of a 
record, necessitates, in some cases, 
raising one side of the gramophone 
by as much as }# of aninch. The 
result is that the instrument itself 
appears to be in a position of 
unstable equilibrium, or in other 
words ready to topple over any 
minute. The explanation is that 
the axis through the back pivot 
of the tone-arm is not at right 
angles and parallel to the axis of 
the turntable. In cases such as 
this it is better to first make sure 
that the motor board and the strip 
which carries the tone-arm are set 
square with the body of the 
cabinet. Then remove the turn- 
table and place a set-squareor an 
ordinary try-square against the 
turntable spindle. If itis out of 
square, slight adjustments to the 
motor fixing screws will usually 
be sufficient. If, however, the 


motor is of the unit plate type the screws which hold the 
motor to plate must be adjusted. Attention can now be turned 
to the base mounting of the tone-arm. Very often the re- 
setting of the wooden strip on which the tone-arm is mounted 
will be all that is necessary. But if perchance the face of 
the tone-arm base is out of square, a thin rubber washer must 


NOVICE 


* * * 


CORNER 


Note that there is nothing to screw on to the gramophone, 

Apart from the tracking device, recording box and horn, 
the equipment includes a diamond recording stylus, six 
blank discs, an album, a cleaning pad, a packet of Fayotone 
needles and a special rotary needle sharpener. This last 
item is asmall edition of the Meltrope 7s. 6d. needle sharpener in 
which, readers will remember, the needle rotates in a direction 
transverse to that of the grinding disc. The new model works 
on the same principle and is entirely successful. 

Taking into consideration the comparative efficiency of this 
acoustic home recorder and the equipment included we have 
little hesitation in recommending it to all interested. 


be inserted between this and the strip. Slight turns of the 
fixing screws will then provide the necessary adjustment by 
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Record Cleaning 


One of the disadvantages of fibre and other non- 
metallic needles is that the debris worn from the needle, 
particularly after a few breakdowns, will eventually 
clog the groove. Furthermore, if dust and grit are 
allowed to remain on the record they will embed them- 
selves in the needle and act as an abrasive. The golden 
rule is “‘ keep your records clean.”’ But if by any 
chance you have allowed them to accumulate fibre 
debris, etc., the following method of cleaning, though 
rather tiresome, will prove efficacious. Make a mixture 
of 2 parts white vinegar and 1 part Three-in-One oil. 
Shake this to an emulsion and rub it into the grooves 
with a clean piece of silk until no liquid apparently 
remains on the surface. Leave the record for about 
10 minutes and then play through with a fibre, repoint- 
ing several times during the playing. But do not 
replace the needle in the middle of a loud passage or 
you will break the point at once. Repoint the needle 
at each loud passage and start playing again from a 
place just before the loud passage starts. You may 
have to play the record a dozen times before the debris 
is removed, but the results amply repay the trouble 
taken. After applying the cleaner it is important not 
to rub the surface again until the record has become 
dry again. Cleaning by actual playing lets the needle 
cut an actual track through the clogging matter. 

With patience this is a certain cure for fibre clogging 
and it also enables a record which has been played a 
fair amount with steel needles to be “ broken in” 
for fibres, though even more patience is required for this. 

Some readers who have already tried this method have 
found it difficult to remove all the oil from the grooves 
and consequently they are clogged with dried oil. In 
these circumstances wash the disc in tepid water, using 
a shaving brush and a soap which ce ra a good 
lather. Rinse them with clean tepid water and dry 
with a clean piece of silk. Afterwards play therecord fre- 
quently and between each playing rub with cotton cord. 











compressing the rubber to one side or the other. Care must 
be 6xercised in fixing the rubber and repositioning the tone- 
arm to ensure that no air leak exists, otherwise there will be a 


loss of both high and low notes. 
It is very unlikely that the re- 
setting of the motor board or 
motor will throw the winding gear’ 
shaft so far out as to require a 
new winding handle hole being 
bored in the cabinet, but this is a 
minor detail that must not be 
lost sight of. 


A Cosmopolitan List 


At various intervals lists of 
records have been published on 
this page to supplement those re- 
commended in ‘‘ Novice Corner.”’ 
All the records recommended 
below are notable for the excel- 
lence both of the recording and 
the rendition, and pick where you 
will, you'll not be disappointed. 
If you want a cheap symphony 
get the H.M.V. Album 110, or, if 
you prefer it, the discs—four of 
them—can be obtained separately. 
The work is Beethoven’s 2nd Sym- 
phony in D major, Op. 36, played 
by the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Clemens 
Krauss on H.M.V.C2030—33, 4s. 6d. 
each. Or if you want a really fine 
recording of the Leonora Overture 
No. 3 get Columbia records 
LX129-30 (13s.). The Overture 
takes up three sides only, the 
fourth being filled with the 
Turkish March from The Ruins 
of Athens (Beethoven). Mengel- 
berg’s Concertgebouw Orchestra 
plays both items. The third side 
of the overture might well be used 
as a standard by which other 
orchestral works could be judged. 


Another and lighter recording which by virtue of the 
recording could be used as a standard is A Night in Venice 
(Johann Strauss Potpourri) played by Marek Weber’s Orchestra 
on H.M.V. C2180 (4s. 6d.). 
Another Johann Strauss record, of perhaps even better quality, 
is the Thousand and One Nights Waltz played by the British 


This bristles with lilting tunes. 
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Symphony Orchestra under Weingartner, Columbia LX133 
6s. 6d.). 
In the same light vein there is Kalman’s Last night I dreamed 
of you (tango) on Parlophone R920 (3s.), with Borganoft’s 
Zigeunerweisen Waltz on the reverse side. Both are played 
by Edith Lorand’s Viennese Orchestra. Of course, the delightful 
recording of Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in C Sharp Minor on 
Columbia DX244 (4s. 6d.) must not be missed. After the 
Editor’s eulogistic remarks last month nothing further need 
be said here, except that the Prelude Op. 23 No. 5 on the other 
side of the disc is slightly better from the recording point of 
view. A little more serious, but still on the light side, is the 
Gavottein E Major from the Sixth Sonata (Bach) played by Isolde 
Menges and accompanied on the piano by Eileen Beattieon H.M.V. 
B3465 (3s.), and the same artistes play Hungarian Dance in A 
Major (Brahms) on the otherside. The Capriol Suite (Warlock) 
played by the London Chamber Orchestra on Decca K576 


* 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Being Extracts from Technical Correspondence 





IMPORTANT NOTICE.—AIll correspondence that requires an answer 
must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, and also the coupon 
which will be found on the Exchange and Mart page of THE GRAMOPHONE 
every month. In future the coupon will only be valid up to and including 
the date printed on it. Overseas readers excepted. 





Alternative Sound-boxes 

191 Q.—I wish to obtain the best possible results from classical 
records on my gramophone. Is the sound-box 
likely to deteriorate by playing dance records? I 
am willing to give up playing these if my classical 
record reproduction suffers in any way. 

A.—To preserve the tuning of your sound-box for classical 
records, it would be better to have another sound-box 
for dance records. Heavy records of this type will 
probably tire the diaphragm and will tend to destroy 
the tuning of the sound-box. 

Vox Radio-Gramophone 

192 Q.—With reference to the Vox A.C. radio-gramophone, 
will you please tell me (a) How the Binowave coils 
have been modified from the standard Wearite 
Types A and C; (b) can a wooden cabinet, base- 
board and ebonite panel be used in place of the 
aluminium box specified ? 

A.—(a) The only modifications we have made to the 
Binowave coils are, the switches for wave-band 
change have been arranged longitudinally along the 
base of the coil so as to facilitate ganging, and the 
positions of the ‘‘plate’’ and ‘‘grid’’ terminals on 
the H.F. intervalve coil have been interchanged. 

(b) A wooden box is not advised. It is essential 
in this particular receiver that at least the aerial 
and intervalve coils be completely screened from one 
another. Otherwise you are liable to get instability. 


Alignment and Record Wear 

193 Q.—Having made several alterations to my gramophone, 
such as installing a new internal horn and a new tone- 
arm, I find that the needle point protrudes in front 
of the turntable spindle by about 1} inches. Will 
you tell me how this will affect record wear? Owing 
to restricted space it is impossible to alter the position 
of the turntable or tone-arm. 

A.—This is a sad state of affairs. Record wear will be 
acute. We cannot see how to mitigate it without 
re-designing your cabinet. If you decide on this 
course, then it would be better to fit another tone-arm; 
your present one is too short (7} in. centres) to give 
really good alignment under any conditions. 


* 


(2s. 6d.) comes in the same category as the previous record. 

On the vocal side there are those fine recordings of Clive 
Carey singing My Boy Billy, The Lover's Task, I will give 
my love an apple and Sally my dear, on Columbia DB335 (3s.), 
and Annette Blackwell singing A farmer’s son so sweet, As I 
sat on a sunny bank, The bonny lighter boy and Dance to your 
Daddy on Columbia DB336 (3s.). Then there is Harold 
Williams and the B.B.C. Male Chorus singing Wrap me up in 
my tarpaulin jacket and The Lincolnshire Poacher on Columbia 
DB524 (3s.). The fullness of tone both of the singing and the 
pianoforte accompaniment is most impressive. And to close 
the list do not miss H.M.V. DB1317 (8s. 6d.), T'oti dal Monte 
singing Ah! Non credea mirarti from Act 3 of La Sonnambula 
(Bellini) and Sul fil dun soffio eterio from Act 3 of Falstaff 
(Verdi), with members of La Scala Orchestra and Chorus, 
Milan, conducted by Carlo Sabajno. This is exquisite record- 
ing and singing. 


x 


Changing Motor Speed 

194 Q.—Will you please say if it is harmful to change the speed 
of my gramophone motor for occasional records. 

A.—So long as the speed regulator is moved carefully we 

do not see how any damage can be done. But it is 
unwise to alter the regulator by a sudden movement 
when playing a record. This would sprain the 
governor springs. 


Interference 

195 Q.—Can anything be done to decrease the crackling and 
banging noises in my A.C. transportable receiver, 
which is used in conjunction with a frame aerial? 
Would an outdoor aerial make an improvement? 

A.—The trouble can be due to so many things that we 

find it difficult to give a sure method of curing it. It 
may be due to a bad joint in the wiring, a faulty 
resistance or condenser, a faulty valve, or it is possible 
that the crackling is due to electrical apparatus in 
your vicinity. The best advice we can give is to 
carefully test all soldered and screwed joints, and then 
test each component in turn. But first of all have 
your valves tested. We had asimilar experience with 
a receiver, and the trouble was eventually traced 
to one of the output valves. The porcelain insulation 
round one of the electrodes was cracked. 


Vox Radio-Gramophone 

196 Q.—I am contemplating building the Vox A.C. radio- 
gramophone, but am puzzled by the diagram Fig. 8 
on page 378 of the December 1930 issue. You recom- 
mend that the screened-grid potentiometer, R.4, 
should be removed from its present position at the 
L.F. end of the set and ganged with the: reaction 
condenser. To carry out its purpose of controlling 
the screen volts it would appear to be necessary to 
connect the slider of the potentiometer either, as now, 
to a terminal of C llor the nearest terminal of R.2. 
In Fig. 8, which is said to show the alteration required 
in the wiring, R.4 appears to have been taken out of 
the screened-grid circuit and placed in the grid circuit. 
Will you please explain? 

A.—It is evident that you have mis-read the statement 
about the screen potentiometer R.4. If you read it 
again carefully you will realise where you have gone 
wrong. The statement made is “the control of the 
voltage applied to the grid of the screened-grid valve 
is by means of a potentiometer . . . etc.”” Take note 
that no mention is made of the voltage to the screen 
of the screened-grid valve and no mention is made of 
R.4. The only potentiometer mentioned is R in 
Fig. 8. This is intended as a pre-H.F. volume control. 
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TRADE WINDS 


E. M. Ginn 


Owners of ‘‘ Expert’’ Minor gramophones will, no doubt, 
be pleased to hear that Mr. E. M. Ginn is now in a position to 
supply a speaker unit which fits on the tone-arm in place of 
the sound-box so as to convert the horn of the Minor into a 
loud-speaker. The unit is the Baldwin, which, complete with 
rubber connector, retails at 25s. We have had an opportunity 
of trying the combination on our own receiver, and although 
the reproduction does not attain the standard set by moving 
coil speakers, we have no hesitation in saying that it is 
definitely superior to the reproduction given by the majority 
of balanced armature cone speakers. As regards sensitivity, 
an ordinary two-valve receiver will give sufficient output to 
drive the unit at adequate volume. 


The Truvox Pick-up 


We are informed by Messrs. Cairns & Morrison, 33, Percy 
Street, W.1, that they have now taken over 
the manufacturing rights and plant of the 
Truvox pick-up. 


AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


Achievements 


The first is that E.M.G. Hand-Made Gramophones, Ltd., 
have constructed and supplied to a Heston aeroplane firm a 
super amplifier which is capable of delivering 20 watts un- 
distorted output. It is claimed that the effective range of 
speech and music is at least one quarter of a mile radius and 
that the quality of reproduction attains a standard hitherto 
only associated with the best moving coil speaker operating 
indoors. The speaker used in conjunction with this amplifier 
is &@new type super power moving coil instrument just produced 
by Phillips Radio. The illustration gives some idea of the 
lay-out and general appearance of the amplifier and gramophone 
unit. 

The second achievement mainly concerns overseas readers, 
in that E.M.G. have produced a Mark Xa horn made in two 
sections specially for export. Since freightage is based on 
ton-cubic foot capacity the advantage of dividing the horn 
is that the cost of sending it overseas is reduced by approxi- 

mately 50 per cent. When one considers 
that the cost of sending a complete Mark 





Although the pick-up is being modified 
in certain minor respects the fundamental 
design is substantially the same and 
production is well in progress. Recording 
pick-ups will be made to suit individual 
requirements as the firm realise the diffi- 
culty set makers have experienced in 
obtaining a pick-up of the correct electrical 
impedance to match the output valve or 
valves of their sets. This is undoubtedly 
a step in the right direction. It is just 
as essential to match a recording pick-up 
to the output of the set as it is to match 
the loud-speaker. 


The Scottish Ideal Home Exhibition 


The Housing and Health Exhibition 
hitherto held annually at the Kelvin Hall, 
Glasgow, and organised by the Glasgow Corporation, will, 
on the forthcoming occasion, be organised by the Daily Mail 
under the title of the Scottish Ideal Home Exhibition and 
will be held from September 30 to October 24. It is antici- 
pated that the new developments will be the means of 
considerably increasing the attendance. 





The prospectus and plans are now ready and will be sent to 
firms interested upon application to the Manager, Scottish 
Ideal Home Exhibition, Daily Mail Offices, Carmelite House, 
London, E.C.4, or 43, Hope Street, Glasgow. 


Home Talkies 


Hitherto, one of the principal obstacles which has tended 
to retard the popularity of the home talkie is the lack of 
adequate film libraries and suitable subjects. This has recently 
been alleviated to some extent by the Bell & Howell Co., Ltd., 
who are now in a position to offer over 200 16-mm. sound 
subjects, and in addition approximately 25 releases per 
month are contemplated for the next twelve months. A 
number of the progressive photographic dealers are already 
building up comprehensive sound libraries and some dealers 
have announced a rental plan by which people who are giving 
social functions at home can hire both reproducing outfit 
and subjects at a reasonable fee. 





A SUPER AMPLIFIER BY E.M.G. LTD. 


XA, say, to Africa is about a third of the 
price of the instrument it is indeed an 
achievement, and moreso since the bisect- 
ing of the horn has had no deleterious 
effects on the quality of reproduction. 


The R.A.F. Pageant 


As in previous years, visitors to the Air 
Force display at Hendon were kept fully 
informed of every detail of the events by a 
huge Marconiphone installation of micro- 
phones and speakers. Three 1} kilowatt 
amplifiers were used, the output stages of 
which consist, in all, of six Marconi high 
power valves, consuming 24 amps. at 15 
volts for their filaments. The speakers 
included 36 horn type instruments and 4 
of an entirely new type, known as the 
- ‘“*Searchlight.’” Each one of these will 
handle an input of approximately 150 watts without over- 
loading, while the energy required for the field» magnet is 
about 220 watts. Made of special wood, the cones of these 
monsters are 24 inches diameter, and the total weight of each 
speaker is about 5 cwt. 


Peers and Pert 


Whether peers were present or not, at any rate it was a very 
distinguished gathering that witnessed the first public demon- 
stration of the Fay Home Recorder at the Park Lane Hotel 
on July 20th. Sir George Thurston was in the chair, supported 
by the Right Hon. F. O. Roberts, M.P.,Mr. Ben Tillett, M.P., 
and other well-known people. After the luncheon the speeches 
made were recorded by the Fay recorder ; and as each speech 
concluded it was played back to the assembled company— 
surely the most complete demonstration of the recorder’s 
possibilities that could have been devised! A violin solo with 
pianoforte accompaniment was also recorded and it is no 
exaggeration to say that the reproduction was surprisingly 
good. Even those visitors who had come with the opening 
words of the Fairy Queen’s song from Jolanthe on their lips 
must have been taken aback. 

It was a happy thought of the inventor, Mr. H. P. Fay, to 
present the first model of his 12-guinea electrical recording 
equipment to Miss Fay Compton. The peers may not have 
been present, but the peri certainly was there. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 


[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, Tur 
GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer’s 
full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 
mast be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact 
that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents. | 





ABRIDGED OPERAS. 


(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. ) 

Dear Srr,—My letter in the April number has brought me 
some interesting correspondence, as well as a chance to buy an 
excellent set of Flotow’s Martha second-hand, which I am 
delighted with. I have acknowledged the letters individually, 
but other people may like to add the following to my list and 
to those given in Mr. T. L. MacDonald’s letter in the May 
number. Collectors will henceforth be keeping an eye open for 
his column on ‘‘ Imported Records,’’ which began in July. 

Broadcast Twelve 5187-8, Il Trovatore. 

Broadcast Twelve 5209-10, I Pagliacci. 

Parlo. E11048-50, Il Trovatore (3 records). 

The need has arisen, it seems to me, to distinguish between 
“‘abridged opera’ and ‘‘vocal gems.’’ The latter are much 
shorter, and very likely not continuous, but with the extracts 
arranged in any order. Still, it is difficult to draw the line 
between ‘‘potted’’ and ‘‘pilluled.’”’ I have not included any 
so short as only taking two sides. 

Alas! no news of Mozart in this connection. I had hoped 
someone would tell me of recordings made abroad, he being 
neld in honour in his own country. 

Yours faithfully, 
N. O. M. Cameron. 

Shetland. 

P.S.—To save biographers a headache, and to satisfy 
possible curiosity such as that already evinced concerning other 
identities in THE GRAMOPHONE’s pages, I may as well state that 
I am not the same as the enquirer after Pouishnoff, though 
cursed with the same first name, for which I am still claiming 
heavy damages from my godparents. Nor, I imagine, is 
either of us identical with a certain Assistant Professor of 
Psychology in the University of Wisconsin, author of ‘‘Cere- 
bral Destruction in its Relation to Maze Learning,’’ which 
describes a pastime consisting of loosing a rat into a maze 
and timing with a stop-watch its progress to the centre, where 
a succulent prize awaits it. Then you give it extra vitamins, 
ultra violet rays, or a biff behind the ear, and try again. I 
commend the sport, otherwise highly irrelevant, to alignment 
friends and the like when they want something new. 

N. O. M. C. 





MYSTICISM IN MUSIC. 


(To the Editor of Tar GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear S1rr,—I thank Mr. Warren for his reply to my letter 
about the criticism of Franck. He will not be hurt, I hope, 
if I say that though his reply clears up his position, it does 
not give his grounds for assuming it, and I am sure that an 
article from him, defending his views at greater length, is 
required; because his position seems a very remarkable one, 
which I do not think I have seen so strongly stated before. He 
says that composers should make music ‘‘ pure and simple.” 
Will he please define that, and say what it rules out? I 
suggested that if he objected to Franck’s trying to put mystic- 
ism into his music, he would probably object to other com- 
posers trving to put mirth, or sadness, or the sense of man- 
kind’s fighting spirit, or its aspirations, into their music; and 


apparently Mr. Warren does object to that. This is an 
astonishing position, which no musician that I have read takes 
up; and I am sure your readers would like to have his reasons 
for it. What is there wrong in these things? And does Mr. 
Warren object to all emotion in music? Or only to certain 
kinds? And if so, which kinds? Will he, above all, define 
‘‘ pure and simple,’’ giving examples of works which he allows 
to pass, and of others which he cannot approve—if possible, 
works of both kinds by the same composer. If he will be as 
definite as possible, and name some works, we shall avoid that 
tiresome vagueness that there is in so much discussion about 
music. I am sure that we shall also avoid all injurious re- 
flections and offensive remarks, because our object is simply 
to find out what your critics think, and why; and in the 
past some of them have defended their views, with, I am sure, 
good results for all. One remark of Mr. Warren’s seems, if I 
may Say so, weak: he says that composers who want to paint 
pictures in music would be better employed in doing so on 
canvas, or using words! Surely this is not a fair argument, 
for a man must work in the line he finds best, and it would be 
wrong to blame him for not using paint or words, if he is not 
a fine artist in anything but sound, and can use it well. Later 
he says that if they can make music that satisfies as music, 
all is well. His italics need defining. If by them he means “‘ as 
music, considered without reference to the ideas which the 
composer wished to put into it,’’ surely he is not playing 
fair to the composer, in denying him the right to try to put 
whatever ideas he likes into his work? What I want to know 
is, why does Mr. Warren consider it wrong of a composer 
to try to do that? And by what canons of criticism does he 
think so? Is he not begging the question when he says that 
Scriabin, Franck and Strauss make music that can only be 
fully comprehended in the light of something that is a secondary 
consideration? Suppose the story behind Strauss’s tone-poems, 
or the mystical aspirations of Franck, were not in the com- 
posers’ eyes secondary considerations: would Mr. Warren deny 
them the right to shape things as they saw fit? That would be 
a large dictatorship. I know that there is much good dis- 
cussion to be got out of the question whether programme 
music, such as Strauss’s, is legitimate; but Mr. Warren seems 
to dismiss the question very easily. I would not urge him to 
reply, however, so much on the matter of music accompanied 
by a definite story, as on that of Franck, where (except in one 
or two programme works which may be disregarded for our 
present argument) the composer is simply trying to imbue his 
music with anemotionof some kind--whether mysticism, struggle, 
or anything else. It will be remembered that I first challenged 
Mr. Warren on the statement he made in the June issue, that 
‘‘ Franck must be judged by his ability as a composer, and uot 
by his ability to give music an apparently mystical signifi- 
cance.’’ I claim that only by considering all Franck’s aims 
can one ‘‘ judge him as a composer ”’; and that if one rules out 
these aims, the composer does not get fair play. By all means 
let us consider whether the aims are worth while, but I do not 
see how one can deny them to the musician, if he chooses to 
set them up. 
Yours faithfully, 
SEEKER. 


As an afterthought, I mention a few works which I should 
like Mr. Warren to be kind enough to separate into the two 
classes of ‘‘ music pure and simple,’’ and music which is not 
so. Will he therefore kindly tell us into which class the 
following fall, and why?—Bach, Brandenhurq Concertos; Bach, 
St. Matthew Passion; Handel, The Messiah; Handel, Organ 
Concertos; Franck, String Quartet; Beethoven, Ninth Sym- 
phony; Beethoven, Op. 18 Quartets; Mozart, Don Juan (the 
opera as a whole); Mozart, G minor Symphony; Elgar, First 
Symphony; Elgar, Falstaff; Sibelius, Second Symphony. 

(Mr. Warren’s reply must be kept for the September 
number.—Ep. | 
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AMPLIFICATION. 


(To the Editor of THe GRaMoPnHONE.) 

Dear S1r,—I should like to thank Mr. Lionel Gilman for 
expressing more clearly, with regard to the Ravel Septet, what 
I really intended to say, but unfortunately chose my words 
somewhat carelessly, as he points out. It is indeed the 
impression of being too near the performers that jars, though 
there is in addition a noticeable lack of nuance which must 
surely be attributed to the players—the score contains many 
subtle marks of dynamics, but this septet appears to play 
with the same degree of force throughout. 

I might add that if Mr. Gilman is including me among the 
‘¢ Dr. Fell ”’ critics, I should like to inform him that I do not 
speak without knowledge, and it is the fact of being an admirer 
and keen student of Ravel that enables me to ‘‘ know full 
well ’’’ which records do his works justice and which fail 
in this respect. 

The wrath of the genuine “ Dr. Fell’ dislikers will prob- 
ably be incurred if I ask whether we cannot have the other 
Daphnis et Chloe suite; it seems a pity, though, to have 
duplicated the second suite while the first remains unrecorded. 

A dreadful thought occurred to me when reading the last 
sentence of Mr. Gilman’s letter—must we bachelors be pre- 
pared to dispose of all records of which our wives disapprove, 
if we are unwise enough to marry a non-reader of THE 


GRAMOPHONE? Remember the awful example of Ermyntrude. 
Yours faithfully, 
R. Roy Doveras. 
Folkestone, 





MONTEVERDI. 
(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear S1r,—I note that in the review in the current number 
of THe GramopHone, of Mr. Percy Scholes’ ‘‘ History of 
Music,’’ that the record of music by Monteverdi was claimed 
to be the first ever to have been made of this composer. 

May I point out that this rather sweeping statement is 
incorrect, as I have in my possession a record of an Aria from 
the opera Orfeo—Ecco purch’a voi ritorno. Also on the reverse 
of this record is another interesting aria from an opera by the 
composer Cesti—Orontea. 

These two songs are electrically recorded, and were put 
on the market sometime in 1928. They are both sung by 
Ralph Crane and accompanied by a suitably composed 
orchestra. 

I think it would only be fair to give the Victor Company 
the credit for this recording. 

Yours faithfully, 
B. Wratten. 

Harrow. 

[Other records of Morteverdi’s compositions are included in 
the Encyclopedia of the World’s Best Recorded Music (1931). 
—Ep.] 





TCHATKOVSKY. 


(To the Editor of Tae GramopHont.) 

Dear S1r,—I would like to oppose the idea, expressed in 
the May Editorial, of self-pity being a strong element in 
Tchaikovsky’s music. The best music of Tchaikovsky does 
indeed contain pity, but such pity is a sublimation of sym- 
pathy with the suffering of humanity in general. In his music 
we get the vital activities of life, the aspirations of the heart 
and the triumphal exuberance of achievement, as in the !ast 
movement of the Fifth Symphony, or the tragic sequel of 
disillusionment and spiritual uncertainty before the unknown, 
as in the finale of the Sixth. The following quotation expresses 
the essence of Tchaikovsky’s genius: ‘“Tchaikovsky makes grief 
beautiful. Melancholy is in some respects the most beautiful 
of human emotions. Tchaikovsky, of all the great composers, 
most clearly saw this, and most touchingly gave utterance to 


its sad and mystical loveliness. In his music grief is purged of 
ugliness and hatefulness; it is not the dull gloom that weighs 
down a soul by sheer oppressiveness; rather it glows richly 
and darkly, like royal metal tried in the flame.”’ 
Yours faithfully, 
Ricwarp Hott. 
London, W.C.1. 





DEMONSTRATION. 
(To the Editor of Tae GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—During the past three months I have had 
occasion to buy many gramophone records from dealers in and 
around London. 

The facilities offered to customers to ‘“‘try over’’ records, 
e.g. audition rooms, in the majority of cases leave little to be 
desired, but, in one important—even vital—particular I[ fear 
that retailers fail lamentably. 

I refer to the mechanical efficiency of the instruments upon 
which prospective buyers are asked to hear records. I may 
have been unlucky, but rarely have I been fortunate enough 
to have the use of a machine which has not suffered badly 
from one or all of the following faults: groaning motor, 
humming and buzzing sound-box, loose and rattling tone-arm 
joints. 

It is obviously impossible to do justice to the beautiful 
recordings of to-day in circumstances such as these, and I 
trust that you will use your influence to remove a state of 
affairs which can only do the greatest disservice to gramophone 
manufacturers, retailers, and purchasers alike. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. L. Carpen. 

Forest Hill. 





A POINT OF VIEW. 
(To the Editor of THe Gramopuonr.) 


Deak S1r,—From the recently circulated questionnaire it 
would appear that readers are assumed to be more or less (a) 
musically educated and (b) regular purchasers of records. As 
one who is neither, through various vicissitudes on the first 
item and unhappy encounters with commercial gramophones on 
the second, I hope to outline the needs of readers of my class; 
a class which is possibly larger than you may suspect, but 
probably only vaguely articulate. THe GRAMOPHONE does, of 
course, help considerably, but much of its contents necessarily 
passes clear over the heads of such readers, so that there is 
perhaps room for a little judicious shepherding. 

Musically, the paper could lead by gentle stages along the 
path of appreciation ; it might refer to suitable books wherein 
a course of study in musical notation and construction could 
be pursued, and wherein also an abysmal ignorance of the 
history, character, construction and uses of musical instru- 
ments, with a score of related subjects, might be lessened 
slightly, thus rendering your analytical notes and various other 
articles more intelligible. There might be suggested a definite 
course of study whereby «a meagre acquaintance with composers 
and their works could be extended ; there is scarcely any limit 
to the possibilities in this direction. 

Technically, THe GramopnHone is the novice’s one light in 
a dark world; ‘‘ Novice Corner ’”’ might well be expanded into 
a treatise. It is perhaps a little premature to suggest the 
promotion of legislation compelling dealers to supply a copy 
to every prospective purchaser of a gramophone, but no effort 
should be spared to catch the bird early. Many a promising 
recruit must have been driven to wireless by a bad gramo- 
phone; my own survival has been solely by virtue of musical 
ineptitude, which necessitates the repeated playing of a 
subject before I can begin to appreciate it. 

My conception of the proper way to treat an opera, for 
example, comprises the following: (a) read all available in- 
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formation about the composer and librettist, the why and 
wherefor of the particular work, etc.; (b) study the records 
at length with a line-by-line translation (and later, it is hoped, 
with a score); (c) thus primed, go to an actual performance. 
Anything less than this would appear to be an insult to the 
artistes, and I suspect that many worthy folk have acquired 
a distaste for opera and ‘“‘ classical ’’ music through neglect 
of these elementary preparations. In order to carry out this 
programme, it is clearly necessary to have a good instrument 
and access to records; THe GRAMOPHONE could show the way 
to both. 

In regard to instruments, the kind of thing I have in mind 
is a passage in the March number, 1928, in which instruments 
having good “ alignment ’’ are named; this treatment might 
well be expanded to the nth degree. If instruments are made 
which can be guaranteed to reproduce all unworn records 
clearly and adequately with non-metallic needles (and no 
bones about it), I for one would like to hear about them; if 
they will reproduce radio music as well, so much the better. 

Continual improvement is obviously inevitable, and _ its 
prompt reporting is expected, but at this stage it should be 
possible, surely, to make definite statements on such matters; 
the requirements outlined do not appear to impose an in- 
tolerable strain on the resources of modern science, and 
it scarcely seems credible that, regarding reproduction, 
Teer. the standard must be determined by expert critics, 
and not by the scientific worker ...’’. Unless there is some 
occult element, it would appear feasible to make a scientific 
comparison between the actual performance and the repro- 
duction, especially as the Expert Committee stated as long ago 
as August 1928 that ‘‘..... we have facilities, not generally 
available, for determining what is reproduced,’’ and Mr. 
Wilson has himself said (January 1929) that ‘ . . we are 
no longer dependent on mere ‘ ear ’-say.’’ We lubbers look 
to you to pilot us throvgh these deeps, reminding you that, 
while we are prepared to work cur passage, we cannot be 
expected to show the competence of your trained officers. 

With regard to records, the notion that a library tends to 
diminish sales is, with due respect to our gifted Editor, quite 
footling, unless perhaps in reference to dance records and 
similar junk. I have ceased to buy records because I cannot 
afford to destroy them with metal needles and cannot play 
them clearly otherwise; even if I eventually accomplish this 
latter feat I lack the gall to plough through heaps of records 
in a shop and make only small purchases. Through a library 
I can study a wide range of records, some of which I find I must 
have—when I am able to play them properly ; I have heard only 
a minute fraction of the number of records which I might 
buy in time. 

Hence, as the Editor advocates ‘‘ with all the passion he can 
command the imperative necessity of putting the best music 
within reach of those who desire it but cannot afford it,”’ 
and wishes to preserve, or even to wean, the public from con- 
tentment with radio reproduction, it is up to THR GRAMOPHONE 
to encourage the library idea, if not indeed to run a library; 
it is in the best position to do so and to recommend suitable 
instruments and accessories; it could make a profit in further- 
ing its pet scheme of extending the popularity of recorded 
music. For myself, if I can realise the outfit I only visualise 
at present, I will undertake to make some of my “ wireless ”’ 
friends sit up and take notice. ; 

_ Remember, sir, that the class for whom I have, perhaps 
impertinently, appointed myself spokesman is one which can 
spare only a pound or two per month, or even less, but who 
do not mind how long they pay it provided they are on the 
right road; you can put them on it. You have done much and 
no doubt will do more; if this helps at all. . . . amply repaid 
. and all that. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. B. Cuapman. 

Bebington. 


LILY PONS. 
(To the Editor of Tuk GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—May I add to the letters of Mr. George Baker and 
Mr. Roy Douglas on the subject of Ravel’s L’Enfant et les 
Surtiléges, in your June issue (p. 35)? 

In addition to the productions mentioned, this opera was 
given for the first time in America on September 19th of last 
year at Sam Francisco. It was performed as a double bill 
with Humperdinck’s Hédnsel und Gretel, anc the role of the 
child was sung by Queena Mario, a charming lyric soprano 
from the Metropolitan Opera, New York. 

In response to your desires, editorially expressed, for more 
information about Mme. Lily Pons, may I supply a few facts? 

Soon after it became known, during the season of 1929-30, 
that Mme. Galli-Curci would return no more to the Metropolli- 
tan, Mme. Pons, a stranger tou America, arrived in New York 
with an introduction from our old Covent Garden friends 
Giovanni Zenatello and Maria Gay-Zenatello. 

Mme. Pons asked for, and was granted, an audition by the 
powers of the Metropolitan and was at once engaged as leading 
coloratura for the season of 1930-31. She thereupon returned 
to France without having sung a note in public during her 
short visit to America. 

Her New York début took place on January 3rd, 1931, in the 
title part of Donizetti’s Tucia, and was a genuine triumph. 
Gigli, de Luca and Pinza were her fellow artists on this occa- 
sion. The next réle in which Mme. Pons appeared was Gilda 
in Rigoletto; Armand Tokatyan and Giuseppe Danise were 
in the other leading parts. Then came appearances as Rosina 
in Il Barbiere, Olympia in Contes d’Hoffmann, and finally as 
Philine in Thomas’ Mignon, in which the distinguished 
Lucrezia Bori sang the title part and Gigli was the Wilhelm 
Meister. 

After her New York season Mme. Pons was engaged to sing 
during the season at the Colon, Buenos Ayres. 

She will return to the Metropolitan for the season of 1931-32, 
when La Sonnambula and Lakmé are to be revived for her. 

Yours faithfully, 


Nottingham. Nevinie WALLIS. 





“A HINT FOR DEALERS.” 
(To the Editor of THk GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Str,—Sad experience leads me to endorse what is said in 
the extract from The Voice that you publish in the 
January issue of Tar GramMorHoNE. Why this attitude exists 
it is hard to understand, but the result is that dealers who 
should give a service that in helping the public will help their 
sales, often utterly fail to do so. It is amazing how often one 
meets assistants quite uninformed on vital matters which are 
commonplace with readers of THE GRAMOPHONE, and so are un- 
able to help those unfortunate gramophiles who have not 
yet met ‘‘ their best friend.’’ Not long ago, in a magnificent 
emporium in one of the largest and richest provincial towns, 
I asked to be shown, by an accredited dealer, the largest of 
the three H.M.V. re-entrant models. I was assured that there 
were only two such models, and was told that No. 163 was the 
larger of the two! My only criticism of THE GRAMOPHONE is 
really a point confirmatory of The Voice extract, that is 
that it leads in one like myself, uninstructed and untrained 
in music, to a taste for costly recordings, which in just over 
two years has led to the purchase of several hundred records, 
many albums, and, last but not least, of three instruments, 
each in turn discarded, and finally a fourth, and least costly of 
them all, namely an E.M.Ginn‘‘Junior Expert,’’on the strength 
of a report on this excellent instrument in a recent issue of 
Tue GRAMOPHONE. Had it not been for regular, careful reading 
of Tae GramopHone I would never have started on a course 
which seriously threatens me with insolvency and has brought 
some grist to the dealers’ mill. 

Yours faithfullv, 
FIBREUR. 











